TEMPLE BAR. 


OCTOBER 1874. 


Che Frozen Deep. 


THIRD SCENE 
THE ICEBERG. 
CuapTer XII. 


r ‘ome ! alone on the Frozen Deep! 

The Arctic sun is rising dimly in the dreary sky. The 
beams of the cold northern moon, mingling strangely with the dawn- 
ing light, clothe the snowy plains in hues of livid grey. An ice-field 
on the far horizon is moving slowly southward in the spectral light. 
Nearer, a stream of open water rolls its slow black waves past the 
edges of the ice. Nearer still, following the drift, an iceberg rears its 
crags and pinnacles to the sky; here, glittering in the moonbeams; 
there, looming dim and ghostlike in the ashy light. 

Midway on the long sweep of the lower slope of the iceberg, what 
objects rise, and break the desolate monotony of the scene? In this 
awful solitude, can signs appear which tell of human life? Yes! The 
black outline of a boat just shows itself, hauled up on the berg. In 
an ice-cavern behind the boat, the last red embers of a dying fire 
flicker from time to time over the figures of two men. One is seated, 
resting his back against the side of the cavern. The other lies pro- 
strate, with his head on his comrade’s knee. The first of these men is 
awake, and thinking. The second reclines, with his still white face 
turned up to the sky—sleeping or dead. Days and days since, these 
two have fallen behind on the march of the expedition of relief. 
Days and days since, these two have been given up by their weary and 
failing companions as doomed and lost. He who sits thinking, is 
Richard Wardour. He who lies sleeping or dead, is Frank Aldersley. 

The iceberg drifts slowly—over the black water; through the ashy 
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light, Minute by minute, the dying fire sinks. Minute by minute, 
the deathly cold creeps nearer and nearer to the lost men. 

Richard Wardour rouses himself from his thoughts—looks at the 
still white face beneath him—and places his hand on Frank's heart. 
It still beats feebly. Give him his share of the food and fuel sti!] 
stored in the boat; and Frank may live through it. Leave him 
neglected where he lies ; and his death is a question of hours—perhaps 
minutes—who knows ? 

Richard Wardour lifts the sleeper’s head and rests it against the 
cavern side. He goes to the boat, and returns with a billet of wood. 
He stoops to place the wood on the fire—and stops. Frank is dream- 
ing, and murmuring in his dream. A woman’s name passes his lips. 
Frank is in England again—at the ball—whispering to Clara the 
confession of his love. 

Over Richard Wardour’s face there passes the shadow of a deadly 
thought. He rises from the fire; he takes the wood back to the 
boat. His iron strength is shaken, but it still holds out. They are 
drifting nearer and nearer to the open sea. He can launch the boat 
without help: he can take the food and the fuel with him. The 
sleeper on the iceberg is the man who has robbed him of Clara—who 
has wrecked the hope and the happiness of his life. ‘Leave the man 
in his sleep, and let him die! 

So the tempter whispers. Richard Wardour tries his strength on 
the boat. It moves: he has got it under control. He stops, and 
looks round. Beyond him is the open sea. Beneath him is the man 
who has robbed him of Clara. The shadow of the deadly thought 
grows and darkens over his face. He waits with his hands on the 
boat—waits and thinks. 

The Iceberg drifts slowly—over the black water; through the ashy 
light. Minute by minute, the dying fire sinks. Minute by minute, 
the deathly cold creeps nearer to the sleeping man. And still Richard 
Wardour waits—waits and thinks. 


THE END OF THE THIRD SCENE, 


FOURTH SCENE, 
THE GARDEN. 


Cuaprer XIII. 


Tue spring has come. The air of the April night just lifts the leaves - 
of the sleeping flowers. The moon is queen in the cloudless and 
starless sky. ‘The stillness of the midnight hour is abroad, over land 
and over sea. 

In a villa cn the westward shore of the Isle of Wight, the glass 
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doors which lead from the drawing-room to the garden are yet open. 
The shaded lamp yet burns on the table. A lady sits by the lamp, 
reading. From time to time she looks out into the garden, and sees the 
white-robed figure of a young girl pacing slowly to and fro in the soft 
brightness of the moonlight on the lawn. Sorrow and suspense have 
set their mark on the lady. Not rivals only, but friends who formerly 
admired her, agree now that she looks worn and aged. The more 
merciful judgment of others remarks, with equal truth, that her eyes, 
her hair, her simple grace and grandeur of movement have lost but 
little of their olden charms. The truth lies, as usual, between the 
two extremes. In spite of sorrow and suffering, Mrs. Crayford is the 
beautiful Mrs. Crayford still. 

The delicious silence of the hour is softly disturbed by the voice of 
the younger lady in the garden. 

“Go to the piano, Lucy. It is a night for music. Play something 
that is worthy of the night.” 

Mrs. Crayford looks round at the clock on the mantelpiece. 

“ My dear Clara, it is past twelve! Remember what the doctor 
told you. You ought to have been in bed an hour ago.” 

“ Half an hour, Lucy—give me half an hour more! Look at the 
moonlight on the sea. Is it possible to go to bed on such a night as 
this? Play something, Lucy—something spiritual and divine.” 

Earnestly pleading with her friend, Clara advances towards the 
window. She too has suffered under the wasting influences of sus- 
pense. Her face has lost its youthful freshness; no delicate flush of 
colour rises on it when she speaks. The soft grey eyes which won 
Frank’s heart in the bygone time are sadly altered now. In repose, 
they have a dimmed and wearied look. In action, they are wild and 
restless, like eyes suddenly wakened from startling dreams. Robed 
in white; her soft brown hair hanging loosely over her shoulders ; 
there is something weird and ghostlike in the girl, as she moves 
nearer and nearer to the window in the full light of the moon— 
pleading for music that shall be worthy of the mystery and the beauty 
of the night. 

“Will you come in here, if I play to you?” Mrs. Crayford asks. 
“Tt is a risk, my love, to be out so long in the night air.” 

“No! no! I like it. Play—while I am out here, looking at the 
sea. It quiets me ; it comforts me; it does me good.” 

She glides back, ghostlike, over the lawn. Mrs. Crayford rises, 
and puts down the volume that she has been reading. It is a record 
of explorations in the Arctic seas. The time has gone by when the 
two lonely women could take an interest in subjects not connected 
with their own anxieties. Now, when hope is fast failing them— 
now, when their last news of the Wanderer and the Sea-Mew is news 
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think of nothing, but dangers and discoveries, losses and rescues in 
the terrible Polar seas. 

Unwillingly, Mrs. Crayford puts her book aside, and opens the 
piano—Mozart’s “ Air in A, with Variations” lies open on the instru- 
ment. One after another, she plays the lovely melodies, so simply, 
so purely beautiful, of that unpretending and unrivalled work. At 
the close of the ninth Variation (Clara’s favourite), she pauses, and 
turns towards the garden. 

“Shall I stop there ?” she asks. 

There is no answer. Has Clara wandered away out of hearing of 
the music that she loves—the music that harmonises so ‘subtly 
with the tender beauty of thenight? Mrs. Crayford rises and advances 
to the window. 

No! there is the white figure standing alone on the slope of the 
lawn—the head turned away from the house ; the face looking out 
over the calm sea, whose gently rippling waters end in the dim line 
on the horizon which is the line of the Hampshire coast. 

Mrs. Crayford advances as far as the path before the window, and 
calls to her. 

“Clara !” 

Again, there is no answer. The white figure still stands immovably 
in its place. 

With signs of distress in her face, but with no appearance of alarm, 
Mrs. Crayford returns to the room. Her own sad experience tells her 
what has happened. She summons the servants, and directs them 
to wait in the drawing-room until she calls to them. ‘This done, she 
returns to the garden, and approaches the mysterious figure on the 
lawn. 

Dead to the outer world, as if she lay already in her grave—in- 
sensible to touch, insensible to sound, motionless as stone, cold as stone 
—Clara stands on the moonlit lawn, facing the seaward view. Mrs. 
Crayford waits at her side, patiently watching for the change which 
she knows is to come. “ Catalepsy,” as some call it—“ hysteria,” as 
others say—this alone is certain, the same interval always passes ; 
the same change always appears. 

It comes now. Nota change in her eyes; they still remain wide 
open ; fixed and glassy. The first movement is a movement of her 
hands. ‘They rise slowly from her side, and waver in the air like the 
hands of a person groping in the dark. Another interval—and the 
movement spreads to her lips: they part and tremble. A few minutes 
more, and words begin to drop, one by one, from those parted 
lips—words spoken in a lost vacant tone as if she is talking in her 
sleep. 

Mrs. Crayford looks back at the house. Sad experience makes her 
suspicious of the servants’ curiosity. Sad experience has long since 
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warned her that the servants are not to be trusted within hearing of 
the wild words which Clara speaks in the trance. Has any one of 
them ventured into the garden? No. They are out of hearing at 
the window, waiting for the signal which tells them that their help is 
needed. 

Turning towards Clara once more, Mrs. Crayford hears the vacantly 
uttered words, falling faster and faster from her lips. 

“Frank! Frank! Frank! Don’t drop behind—don’t trust 
Richard Wardour. While you can stand, keep with the other men, 
Frank !” 

(The farewell warning of Crayford in the solitudes of the Frozen 
Deep, repeated by Clara in the garden of her English home!) 

A moment of silence follows; and, in that moment, the vision has 
changed. She sees him on the iceberg now: at the mercy of the 
bitterest enemy he has on earth. She sees him drifting—over the 
black water ; through the ashy light. 

“Wake, Frank! wake and defend yourself! Richard Wardour 
knows that I love you—Richard Wardour’s vengeance will take your 
life! Wake, Frank—wake! You are drifting to your death!” 
A low groan of horror bursts from her, sinister and terrible to 
hear. “ Drifting! drifting!” she whispers to herself—“ Drifting to 
his death !” 

Her glassy eyes suddenly soften—then close. A long shudder runs 
through her. A faint flush shows itself on the deadly pallor of her 
face, and fades again. Her limbs fail her. She sinks into Mrs. 
Crayford’s arms. 

The servants, answering the call for help, carry her into the house. 
They lay her insensible on her bed. After half an hour or more, her 
eyes open again—this time, with the light of life in them—open, and 
rest languidly on her friend sitting by the bedside. 

“T have had a dreadful dream,” she murmurs faintly. “Am I ill, 
Lucy? I feel so weak.” 

Even as she says the words, sleep, gentle, natural sleep, takes 
her suddenly, as it takes young children weary with their play. 
Though it is all over now, though no further watching is required, 
Mrs. Crayford still keeps her place by the bedside; too anxious and 
too wakeful to retire to her own room. 

On other occasions, she is accustomed to dismiss from her mind the 
words which drop from Clara in the trance. This time, the effort to 
dismiss them is beyond her power. The words haunt her. Vainly 
she recalls to memory all that the doctors have said to her, in speaking 
of Clara in the state of trance. ‘What she vaguely dreads for the 
lost man whom she loves, is mingled in her mind with what she is 
constantly reading, of trials, dangers, and escapes in the Arctic Seas. 
The most startling things that she may say or do are all attributable 
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to this cause, and may all be explained in this way.” So the doctors . 
have spoken ; and, thus far, Mrs. Crayford has shared their view. It 
is only to-night that the girl’s words ring in her ear, with a strange 
prophetic sound in them. It is only to-night that she asks herself : 
“Ts Clara present, in the spirit, with our loved and lost ones in the 
lonely North? Can mortal vision see the dead and living in the 
solitudes of the Frozen Deep ?” 


Cuaptrer XIV. 


Tne night had passed. 

Far and near, the garden-view looked its gayest and brightest in the 
light of the noonday sun. ‘I'he cheering sounds which tell of life and 
action were audible all round the villa. From the garden of the 
nearest house rose the voices of children at play. Along the road at 
the back, sounded the roll of wheels, as carts and carriages passed at 
intervals. Out on the blue sea, the distant splash of the paddles, the 
distant thump of the engines, told from time to time of the passage of 
steamers, entering or leaving the strait between the island and the 
mainland. In the trees, the birds sang gaily among the rustling 
leaves. In the house, the women servants were laughing over some 
jest or story that cheered them at their work. It was a lively and 
pleasant time—a bright enjoyable day. 

The two ladies were out together; resting on a garden seat, after a 
walk round the grounds. 

They exchanged a few trivial words relating to the beauty of the 
day, and then said no more. Possessing the same consciousness of 
what she had seen in the T'rance, which persons in general possess of 
what they have seen in a dream—believing in the vision as a super- 
natural revelation—Clara’s worst forebodings were now, to her mind, 
realised as truths. Her last faint hope of ever seeing Frank again, 
was now at an end. Intimate experience of her told Mrs. Crayford 
what was passing in Clara’s mind, and warned her that the attempt 
to reason and remonstrate would be little better than a voluntary 
waste of words and time. ‘The disposition which she had herself felt 
on the previous night, to attach a superstitious importance to the 
words that Clara had spoken in the Trance, had vanished with the 
return of the morning. Rest and reflection had quieted her mind, and 
had restored the composing influence of her sober sense. Sym- 
pathising with Clara in all besides, she had no sympathy, as they sat 
together in the pleasant sunshine, with Clara’s gloomy despair of the 
future. She, who could still hope, had nothing to say to the sad com- 
panion who had done with hope. So the quiet minutes succeeded 
each other, and the two friends sat side by side in silence. 

An hour passed—and the gate-bell of the villa rang. 
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They both started—they both knew the ring. It was the hour 
when the postman brought their newspapers from London. In past 
days, what hundreds on hundreds of times they had torn off the 
cover which enclosed the newspaper, and looked at the same column 
with the same weary mingling of hope and despair! There to-day— 
as it was yesterday; as it would be, if they lived, to-morrow—there 
was the servant with Lucy’s newspaper and Clara’s newspaper in his 
hand! Would both of them do again to-day, what both had done so 
often in the days that were gone ? 

No! Mrs. Crayford removed the cover from her newspaper as usual. 
Clara laid her newspaper aside, unopened, on the garden seat. 

In silence, Mrs. Crayford looked, where she always looked, at the 
column devoted to the Latest Intelligence from foreign parts. The 
instant her eye fell on the page, she started with a loud cry of 
joy. The newspaper fell from her trembling hand. She caught 
Clara in her arms. “Oh, my darling! my darling! news of them at 
last.” 

Without answering, without the slightest change in look or manner, 
Clara took the newspaper from the ground, and read the top line in 
the column, printed in capital letters : 

Tue Arctic Expepition, 

She waited, and looked at Mrs. Crayford. 

* Can you bear to hear it, Lucy,” she asked, “ if I read it aloud ?” 

Mrs. Crayford was too agitated to answer in words. She signed 
impatiently to Clara to go on. 

Clara read the news which followed the heading in capital letters. 
Thus it ran : 

“The following intelligence, from St. John’s, Newfoundland, has 
reached us for publication. The whaling vessel Blythewood is 
reported to have met with the surviving officers and men of the 
Expedition in Davis Strait. Many are stated to be dead, and some 
are supposed to be missing. The list of the saved, as collected by 
the people of the whaler, is not vouched for as being absolutely correct ; 
the circumstances having been adverse to investigation. The vessel 
was pressed for time ; and the members of the Expedition, all more or 
less suffering from exhaustion, were not in a position to give the neces- 
sary assistance to inquiry. Further particulars may be looked for by 
the next mail.” 

The list of the survivors followed, beginning with the officers in 
the order of their rank. They both read the list together. ‘The 
first name was, Captain Helding. The second was, Lieutenant 
Crayford. 

There, the wife's joy overpowered her. After a pause, she put her 
arm round Clara’s waist, and spoke to her. 

“Oh, my love!” she murmured, “are you as happy asI am? Is 
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Frank’s name there too? The tears are in my eyes. Read for me—I 
can’t read for myself.” 

The answer came, in still sad tones: 

“« T have read as far as your husband’s name. I have no need to 
read farther.” 

Mrs. Crayford dashed the tears from her eyes—steadied herself— 
and looked at the newspaper. 

On the list of the survivors, the search was vain. Frank’s name 
was not among them. On a second list headed “ Dead or Missing,” 
the two first names that appeared were : 

Francis ALDERSLEY. 

RicHarp WarRDovR. 

In speechless distress and dismay, Mrs. Crayford looked at Clara. 
Had she force enough in her feeble health to sustain the shock that 
had fallen on her? Yes! she bore it with a strange unnatural resig- 
nation—she looked, she spoke, with the sad self-possession of ‘despair. 

“ T was prepared for it,’ she said. “ I saw them in the spirit, last 
night. Richard Wardour has discovered the truth; and Frank has 
paid the penalty with his life—and I, I alone, am to blame.” She 
shuddered, and put her hand on her heart. “ We shall not be long 
parted, Lucy. I shall goto him. He will not return to me.” 

Those words were spoken with a calm certainty of conviction that 
was terrible to hear. “I have no more to say,” she added, after a 
moment—and rose to return to the house. Mrs. Crayford caught her 
by the hand, and forced her to take her seat again. 

“ Don’t look at me, don’t speak to me, in that horrible manner !” 
she exclaimed. “Clara! it is unworthy of a reasonable being, it is 
doubting the mercy of God, to say what you have just said. Look at 
the newspaper again. See! They tell you plainly that their informa- 
tion is not to be depended on—they warn you to wait for further par- 
ticulars. The very words at the top of the list show how little they 
know of the truth. ‘Dead, ov Missing! On their own showing, it 
is quite as likely that Frank is missing as that Frank is dead. For 
all you know, the next mail may bring a letter from him. Are you 


©) 


listening to me f 

“ Yes.” 

“Can you deny what I say ?” 

“No.” 

“*Yes!’ ‘No!’ Is that the way to answer me when I am so 
distressed and so anxious about you ?” 

“Tam sorry I spoke as I did, Lucy. We look at some subjects im 
very different ways. I don’t dispute, dear, that yours is the reason- 
able view.” 

“ You don’t dispute ?” retorted Mrs. Crayford warmly. “No! you 
do what is worse—you believe in your own opinion ; you persist in 
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your own conclusion—with the newspaper before you! Do you, or do 
you not, believe the newspaper ?” 

“ T believe in what I saw last night.” 

“In what you saw last night! You, an educated woman, a clever 
woman, believing in a vision of your own fancy—a mere dream! I 
wonder you are not ashamed to acknowledge it !” 

“Call it a dream if you like, Lucy. I have had other dreams, at 
other times—and I have known them to be fulfilled.” 

“ Yes!” said Mrs. Crayford. ‘ For once in a way they may have 
been fulfilled, by chance—and you notice it, and remember it, and pin 
your faith on it. Come, Clara, be honest !—What about the occasions: 
when the chance has been against you, and your dreams have not been 
fulfilled ? You superstitious people are all alike. You conveniently 
forget when your dreams and your presentiments prove false. For my 
sake, dear, if not for your own,” she continued, in gentler and tenderer 
tones, “try to be more reasonable and more hopeful. Don’t lose your 
trust in the future, and your trust in God. God, who has saved my 
husband, can save Frank. While there is doubt, there is hope. Don’t 
embitter my happiness, Clara! ‘Try to think as I think—if it is only 
to show that you love me.” 

She put her arm round the girl’s neck, and kissed her. Clara. 
returned the kiss ; Clara answered sadly and submissively : 

“T do love you, Lucy. I will try.” 

Having answered in those terms, she sighed to herself, and said no 
more. It would have been plain, only too plain, to far less observant 
eyes than Mrs. Crayford’s that no salutary impression had been pro- 
duced on her. She had ceased to defend her own way of thinking, 
she spoke of it no more—but there was the terrible conviction of Frank’s 
death at Wardour’s hands rooted as firmly as ever in her mind! Dis- 
couraged and distressed, Mrs. Crayford left her, and walked back 
towards the house. 


Cuarter XY. 


Ar the drawing-room window of the villa, there appeared a polite 
little man, with bright intelligent eyes, and cheerful sociable manners. 
Neatly dressed in professional black, he stood, self-proclaimed, a 
prosperous country doctor—successful and popular in a wide circle of 
patients and friends. As Mrs. Crayford approached him, he stepped 
out briskly to meet ‘her on the lawn, with both hands extended im 
courteous and cordial greeting. 

“* My dear madam, accept my heartfelt congratulations!” cried the 
doctor. “I have seen the good news in the paper; and I could 
hardly feel more rejoiced than I do now, if I had the honour of know- 
ing Lieutenant Crayford persorally. We mean to celebrate the occa- 
sion at home. I said to my wife before I came out, ‘A bottle of the- 
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old Madeira at dinner to-day, mind !—to drink the Lieutenant's health ; 
God bless him!’ And how is our interesting patient? The news is 
not altogether what we could wish, so far as she is concerned. I felt 
a little anxious, to tell you the truth, about the effect of it; and I 
have paid my visit to-day before my usual time. Not that I take a 
gloomy view of the news myself. No! There is clearly a doubt about 
the correctness of the information,’ so far as Mr. Aldersley is con- 
cerned—and that is a point, a great point, in Mr. Aldersley’s favour. I 
give him the benefit of the doubt, as the lawyers say. Does Miss 
Burnham give him the benefit of the doubt too? I hardly dare hope 
it, I confess.” 

“ Miss Burnham has grieved and alarmed me,” Mrs. Crayford 
answered. “I was just thinking of sending for you, when we met 
here.” 

With those introductory words, she told the doctor exactly what had 
happened ; repeating, not only the conversation of that morning 
between Clara and herself, but also the words which had fallen from 
Clara, in the trance of the past night. 

The doctor listened attentively. Little by little, its easy smiling 
composure vanished from his face, as Mrs. Crayford went on, and left 
him completely transformed into a grave and thoughtful man. 

“Let us go and look at her,” he said. 

He seated himsalf by Clara’s side, and carefully studied her face, 
with his hand on her pulse. There was no sympathy here, between 
the dreamy mystical temperament of the patient and the downright 
practical character of the doctor. Clara secretly disliked her medical 
attendant. She submitted impatiently to the close investigation of 
which he made her the object. He questioned her—and she answered 
irritably. Advancing a step farther (the doctor was not easily dis- 
couraged) he adverted to the news of the Expedition, and took up the 
tone of remonstrance which had been already adopted by Mrs. Cray- 
ford. Clara declined to discuss the question. She rose with formal 
politeness, and requested permission to return to the house. The 
doctor attempted no further resistance. ‘By all means, Miss 
Burnham,” he answered resignedly—having first cast a look at 
Mrs. Crayford which said plainly, “Stay here with me.” Clara bowed 
her acknowledgments in cold silence, and left them together. The 
doctor’s bright eyes followed the girl’s wasted, yet still graceful figure 
as it slowly receded from view, with an expression of grave anxiety 
which Mrs. Crayford noticed with grave misgiving on her side. He 
said nothing, until Clara had disappeared under the verandah which 
ran round the garden-side of the house. 

“JT think you told me,” he began, “ that Miss Burnham has neither 
father nor mother living ?” 

“Yes. Miss Burnham is an orphan.” 
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“Has she any near relatives?” 

“No. You may speak to me as her guardian and her friend. Are 
you alarmed about her ?” 

“Tam seriously alarmed. It is only two days since I called here 
last—and I see a marked change in her for the worse. Physically and 
morally a change for the worse. Don’t needlessly alarm yourself! 
The case is not, I trust, entirely beyond the reach of renedy. ‘The 
great hope for us, is the hope that Mr. Aldersley may still be living. 
In that event, I should feel no misgivings about the future. Her 
marriage would make a healthy and a happy woman of her. But as 
things are, I own I dread that settled conviction in her mind that 
Mr. Aldersley is dead, and that her own death is soon to follow. In 
her present state of health, this idea (haunting her as it certainly will 
night and day) will have its influence on her body as well as on her 
mind. Unless we can check the mischief, her last reserves of strength 
will give way. If you wish for other advice, by all means send for it. 
You have my opinion.” 

“T am quite satisfied with your opinion,” Mrs. Crayford replied. 
“For God’s sake tell me what can we do?” 

“We can try a complete change,” said the doctor. ‘“ We can 
remove her at once from this place.” 

“She will refuse to leave it,’ Mrs. Crayford rejoined. “I have 
more than once proposed a change to her—and she always says, No.” 

The doctor paused for a moment, like a man collecting his thoughts. 

“T heard something on my way here,” he proceeded, “ which 
suggests to my mind a method of meeting the difficulty that you have 
just mentioned. Unless I am entirely mistaken, Miss Burnham will 
not say No to the change that I have in view for her.” 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Crayford eagerly. 

‘ “Pardon me if I ask you a question, on my part, before I reply,” 
said the doctor. “Are you fortunate enough to possess any interest 
at the Admiralty ?” 

“Certainly. My father is in the Secretary's office—and two of the 
Lords of the Admiralty are friends of his.” 

“Excellent! Now I can speak out plainly with little fear of 
disappointing you. After what I have said, you will agree with me, 
that the only.change in Miss Burnham’s life which will be of any use 
to her, is a change that will alter the present tone of her mind on the 
subject of Mr. Aldersley. Place her ina position to discover—not by 
reference to her own distempered fancies and visions, but by reference 
to actual evidence and actual fact—whether Mr. Aldersley is, or is not, 
a living man; and there will be an end of the hysterical delusions 
which now threaten to fatally undermine her health. Even taking 
matters at their worst—even assuming that Mr. Aldersley has died in 
the Arctic seas—it will be less injurious to her to discover this posi- 
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tively, than to leave her mind to feed on its own morbid superstitions 
and speculations, for weeks and weeks together, while the next news 
from the Expedition is on its way to England. In one word, I want 
you to be in a position, before the week is out, to put Miss Burnbam’s 
present conviction to a practical test. Suppose you could say to 
her :—‘ We differ, my dear, about Mr. Francis Aldersley. You declare 
without the shadow of a reason for it, that he is certainly dead, and, 
worse still, that he has died by the act of one of his brother officers. I 
assert, on the authority of the newspaper, that nothing of the sort has 
happened, and that the chances are all in favour of his being still a 
living man. What do you say to crossing the Atlantic, and deciding 
which of us is right—you or I? Do you think Miss Burnham will say 
No to that, Mrs. Crayford? If I know anything of human nature 
she will seize the opportunity as a means of converting you to a belief 
in the Second Sight.” 

‘Good heavens, doctor! do you mean to tell me that we are to go 
to sea and meet the Arctic Expedition on its way home ?” 

“Admirably guessed, Mrs. Crayford! That is exactly what I 
mean.” , 

“But how is it to be done f” 

“T will tell you immediately. I mentioned—didn’t I ?—that I had 
heard something on my road to this house.” 

“Yes ?” 

“Well, I met an old friend at my own gate, who walked with me 
a part of the way here. Last night my friend dined with the Admiral 
at Portsmouth. Among the guests there was a member of the Ministry 
who had brought the news about the Expedition with him from 
London. This gentleman told the company there was very little 
doubt that the Admiralty would immediately send out a steam-vessel, 
to meet the rescued men on the shores of America, and bring them 
home. Wait a little, Mrs. Crayford! Nobody knows, as yet, under 
what rules and regulations the vessel will sail. Under somewhat 
similar circumstances, privileged people have been received as pas- 
sengers, or rather as guests, in Her Majesty’s ships—and what has 
been conceded on former occasions, may, by bare possibility, be con- 
ceded now. I can say no more. If you are not afraid of the voyage 
for yourself, I am not afraid of it (nay, I am all in favour of it on 
medical grounds) for my patient. What do you say? Will you 
write to your father, and ask him to try what his interest will do with 
his friends at the Admiralty ?” 

Mrs. Crayford rose excitedly to her feet. 

“Write!” she exclaimed. “I will do better than write. The 
journey to London is no great matter—and my housekeeper here is to 
be trusted to take care of Clara in my absence. I will see my father 
to-night! He shall make good use of his interest at the Admiralty— 
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you may rely on that. Oh, my dear doctor, what a prospect it is! 
My husband! Clara! What a discovery you have made—what a 
treasure you are! How can I thank you?” 

“Compose yourself, my dear madam. Don’t make too sure of 
success. We may consider Miss Burnham’s objections as disposed of 
beforehand. But suppose the Lords of the Admiralty say No?” 

“In that case, I shall be in London, doctor; and I shall go to them 
myself. Lords are only men—and men are not in the habit of saying 
No to me.” 

So they parted. 


In a week from that day, Her Majesty’s ship Amazon sailed for 
North America. Certain privileged persons, specially interested in 
the Arctic voyagers, were permitted to occupy the empty state-rooms 
on board. On the list of these favoured guests of the ship were the 
names of two ladies—Mrs. Crayford and Miss Burnham. 


THE END OF THE FOURTH SCENE, 


FIFTH SCENE. 
THE BOAT-HOUSE. 


Cuapter XYI. 


Once more the open sea—the sea whose waters break on the shores 
of Newfoundland! An English steamship lies at anchor in the 
offing. The vessel is plainly visible through the open doorway of a 
large boathouse on the shore: one of the buildings attached to a 
fishing-station on the coast of the island. 

The only person in the boathouse at this moment, is a man in the 
dress of a sailor. He is seated on a chest, with a piece of cord in his 
hand, looking out idly at the sea. On the rough carpenter's table near 
him, lies a strange object to be left in such a place—a woman’s veil. 

What is the vessel lying at anchor in the offing ? 

The vessel is the Amazon — despatched from England to receive 
the surviving officers and men of the Arctic Expedition. The meeting 
has been successfully effected, on the shores of North America, three 
days since. But the homeward voyage has been delayed by a storm 
which has driven the ship out of her course. ‘Taking advantage, on 
the third day, of the first returning calm, the commander of the 
Amazon has anchored off the coast of Newfoundland, and has sent 
ashore to increase his supplies of water before he sails for England. 
The weary passengers have landed for a few hours, to refresh them- 
selves after the discomforts of the tempest. Among them are the two 
ladies. The veil left on the table in the boathouse is Clara’s veil. 
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And who is the man sitting on the chest, with the cord in his hand, 
looking out idly at the sea? The man is the only cheerful person in 
the ship’s company. In other words—John Want. 

Still reposing on the chest, our friend who never grumbles is sur- 
prised by the sudden appearance of a sailor at the boathouse door. 

“ Look sharp with your work, there, John Want!” says the sailor, 
“ Lieutenant Crayford is just coming in to look after you.” 

With this warning the messenger disappears again. John Want 
rises with a groan—turns the chest up on one end—and begins to 
fasten the cord round it. The ship’s cook is not a man to look back on 
his rescue with the feeling of unmitigated satisfaction which animates 
his companions in trouble. On the contrary, he is ungratefully dis- 
posed to regret the North Pole. 

“If I had only known ”—thus runs the train of thought in the 
mind of John Want—“if I had only known, before I was rescued, 
that I was to be brought to this place, I believe I should have preferred 
staying at the North Pole. I was very happy keeping up everybody's 
spirits at the North Pole. Taking one thing with another, I think I 
must have been very comfortable at the North Pole—if I had only 
known it. Another man in my place might be inclined to say that 
this Newfoundland boathouse was rather a sloppy, slimy, drafty, fishy 
sort of a habitation to take shelter in. Another man might object to 
perpetual Newfoundland fogs, perpetual Newfoundland codfish, and 
perpetual Newfoundland dogs. We had some very nice bears at the 
North Pole. Never mind! it’s all one to me—J don’t grumble.” 

“ Have you done cording that box ?” 

This time the voice is a voice of authority—the man at the door- 
way is Lieutenant Crayford himself. John Want answers his officer 
in his own cheerful way. 

“T’ye done it as well as I can, sir—but the damp of this place is 
beginning to tell upon our very ropes. I say nothing about our lungs 
—I only say our ropes.” 

Crayford answers sharply. He seems to have lost his former relish 
for the humour of John Want. 

“Pooh! ‘To look at your wry face, one would think that our rescue 
from the Arctic regions was a downright misfortune. You deserve 
to be sent back again.” 

“T could be just as cheerful as ever, sir, if I was sent back again. 
I hope I’m thankful; but I don’t like to hear the North Pole run 
down in such a fishy place as this. It was very clean and snowy at 
the North Pole—and it’s very damp and sandy here. Do you never 
miss your bone soup, sir? Jdo. It mightn’t have been strong; but 
it was very hot; and the cold seemed to give it a kind of a meaty 
flavour as it went down. Was it you that was a-coughing so long 
last night, sir? I don’t presume to say anything against the air of 
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these latitudes—but I should be glad to know it wasn’t you that was 
a-coughing so hollow. Would you be so obliging as just to feel the 
state of these ropes with the ends of your fingers, sir? You can dry 
them afterwards on the back of my jacket.” 

“You ought to have a stick laid on the back of your jacket. Take 
that box down to the boat directly. You croaking vagabond! You 
would have grumbled in the Garden of Eden.” 

The philosopher of the Expedition was not a man to be silenced by 
referring him to the Garden of Eden. Paradise itself was not perfect 
to John Want. 

“T hope I could be cheerful anywhere, sir,” said the ship’s cook. 
“ But you mark my words—there must have been a deal of trouble- 
some work with the flower-beds in the Garden of Eden.” 

Having entered that unanswerable protest, John Want shouldered 
the box, and drifted drearily out of the boathouse. 

Left by himself, Crayford looked at his watch, and called to a sailor 
outside. 

“Where are the ladies ?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Crayford is coming this way, sir. She was just behind you 
when you came in.” 

“Ts Miss Burnham with her?” 

“No, sir; Miss Burnham is down on the beach with the passengers. 
I heard the young lady asking after you, sir.” 

“Asking after met” Crayford considered with himself, as he re- 
peated the words. He added, in lower and graver tones, “ You had 
better tell Miss Burnham you have seen me here.” 

The man made his salute and went out. Crayford took a turn in 
the boathouse. 

Rescued from death in the Arctic wastes, and reunited to a beautiful 
wife, the Lieutenant looked, nevertheless, unaccountably anxious and 
depressed. What could he be thinking of? He was thinking of 
Clara. 

On the first day when the rescued men were received on board the 
Amazon, Clara had embarrassed and distressed, not Crayford only, but 
the other officers of the Expedition as well, by the manner in which 
she questioned them on the subject of Francis Aldersley and Richard 
Wardour. She had shown no signs of dismay or despair when she 
heard that no news had been received of the two missing men. She 
had even smiled sadly to herself, when Crayford (out of compassionate 
regard for her) declared that he and his comrades had not given up 
the hope of seeing Frank and Wardour yet. It was only when the 
lieutenant had expressed himself in those terms—and when it was 
hoped that the painful subject had been dismissed—that Clara had 
startled everyone present by announcing that she had something still 
to say in relation to Frank and Wardour, which had not been said 
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yet.. Though she spoke guardedly, her next words revealed suspicions 
of foul play lurking in her mind—exactly reflecting similar suspicions 
lurking in Crayford’s mind—which s9 distressed the lieutenant, and 
so surprised his comrades, as to render them quite incapable of an- 
swering her. The warnings of the storm which shortly afterwards 
broke over the vessel, were then visible in sea and sky. Crayford 
made them his excuse for abruptly leaving the cabin in which the 
conversation had taken place. His brother-officers, profiting by his 
example, pleaded their duties on deck, and followed him out. 

On the next day, and the next, the tempest still raged—and the 
passengers were not able to leave their state rooms. But now, when 
the weather had moderated and the ship had anchored—now, when 
officers and passengers alike were on shore, with leisure time at their 
disposal—Clara had opportunities of returning to the subject of the 
lost men, and of asking questions in relation to them, which would 
make it impossible for Crayford to plead an excuse for not answering 
her. How was he to meet those questions? How could he still keep 
her in ignorance of the truth ? 

These were the reflections which now troubled Crayford, and which 
presented him, after his rescue, in the strangely inappropriate character 
of a depressed and anxious man. His brother-ofticers, as he well knew, 
looked to him to take the chief responsibility. If he declined to 
accept it, he would instantly confirm the horrible suspicion in Clara’s 
mind. The emergehcy must be met; but how to meet it—at once 
honourably and mercifully—was more than Crayford could tell. He 
was still lost in his own gloomy thoughts, when his wife entered the 
boathouse. Turning to look at her, he saw his own perturbations 
and anxieties plainly reflected in Mrs. Crayford’s face. 

“Have you seen anything of Clara?” he asked. “Is she still on 
the beach ?” 

“ She is following me to this place,” Mrs. Crayford replied. “TI have 
been speaking to her this morning. She is just as resolute as ever 
to insist on your telling her of the circumstances under which Frank 
is missing. As things are, you have no alternative but to answer 
her.” 

“ Help me to answer her, Lucy. Tell me, before she comes in, how 
this dreadful suspicion first took possession of her. All she could 
possibly have known, when we left England, was that the two men 
were appointed to separate ships. What could have led her to suspect 
that they had come together ?” 

“ She was firmly persuaded, William, that they would come together, 
when the Expedition left England. And she had read in books of 
Arctic travel, of men left behind by their comrades on the march, and 
of men adrift on icebergs. With her mind full of these images and 
forebodings, she saw Frank and Wardour (or dreamed of them) in one 
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of her attacks of trance. I was by her side—I heard what she said 
at the time. She warned Frank that Wardour had discovered the 
truth. She called out to him, ‘ While you can stand, keep with the 
other men; Frank !’ , 

“Good God!’ cried Crayford—*I warned him myself, almost in 
those very words, the last time I saw him !”; 

“ Don’t acknowledge it, William! Keep her in ignorance of what 
you have just told me. She will not take it for what it is—a startling 
coincidence, and nothing more. She will accept it as positive confir- 
mation of the faith, the miserable superstitious faith, that is in her. 
So long as you don’t actually know that Frank is dead, and that he 
has died by Wardour’s hand, deny what she says—mislead her for her 
own sake—dispute all her conclusions as I dispute them. Help me 
to raise her to the better and nobler belief in the mercy of God!” She 
stopped, and looked round nervously at the doorway. “Hush!” she 
whispered. “DoasI have told you. Clara is here.” 


Cuarter XYII. 


Ciara stopped at the doorway, looking backwards and forwards dis- 
trustfully between the husband and wife. Entering the boathouse, 
and approaching Crayford, she took his arm, and led him away a few 
steps from the place in which Mrs. Crayford was standing. 

“There is no storm now, and there are no duties to be done on 
board the ship,” she said, with the faint sad smile which it wrung 
Crayford’s heart to see. “ You are Lucy’s husband—and you have 
an interest in me for Lucy's sake. Don’t shrink on that account from 
giving me pain: I can bear pain. Friend, and brother! will you 
believe that I have courage enough to hear the worst? Will you 
promise not to deceive me about Frank ?” 

The gentle resignation in her voice, the sad pleading in her look, 
shook Crayford’s self-possession at the outset. He answered her in 
the worst possible manner—he answered evasively. 

“ My dear Clara,” he said, “ what have I done that you should sus- 
pect me of deceiving you ?” 

She looked him searchingly in the face—then glanced with renewed 
distrust at Mrs. Crayford. There was a moment of silence. Before 
any of the three could speak again, they were interrupted by the 
appearance of one of Crayford’s brother-officers, followed by two sailors 
carrying a hamper between them. Crayford instantly dropped Clara’s 
arm, and seized the welcome opportunity of speaking of other things. 

“ Any instructions from the ship, Steventon ?” he asked, approach- 
ing the officer. 

“ Verbal instructions only,” Steventon replied. “The ship will sail 
with the flood tide. We shall fire a gun to collect the people, and 
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send another boat ashore. In-the meantime, here are some refresh- 
ments for the passengers. The ship is in a state of confusion—the 
ladies will eat their luncheon more comfortably here.” 

Hearing this, Mrs. Crayford took her opportunity of silencing 
Clara next. 

“Come, my dear,” she said. “Let us lay the cloth, before the 
gentlemen come in.” 

Clara was too seriously bent on attaining the object which she had 
in view to be silenced in that way. “I will help you directly,” she 
answered—then crossed the room and addressed herself to the officer 
whose name was Steventon. 

“Can you spare me a few minutes?” she asked. “I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“T am entirely at your service, Miss Burnham.” 

Answering in those words, Steventon dismissed the two sailors. 
Mrs. Crayford looked anxiously at her husband. Crayford whispered 
to her, “ Don’t be alarmed about Steventon. I have cautioned him: 
his discretion is to be depended on.” ' 

Clara beckoned to Crayford to return to her. 

“T will not keep you long,” she said. “I will promise not to dis- 
tress Mr. Steventon. Young as I am, you shall both find that I am 
capable of self-control. I won't ask you to go back to the story of 
your past sufferings. I only want to be sure that*I am right about 
one thing—I mean, about what happened at the time when the explor- 
ing party was despatched in search of help. As I understand it, you 
cast lots among yourselves who was to go with the party, and who was 
to remain behind. Frank cast the lot to go.” She paused, shudder- 
ing. “And Richard Wardour,” she went on, “ cast the lot to remain 
behind. On your honour, as officers and gentlemen, is this the 
truth ?” 

“On my honour,’ Crayford answered, “it is the truth.” 

“On my honour,” Steventon repeated, “it is the truth.” 

She looked at them; carefully considering her next words, before 
she spoke again. 

“You both drew the lot to stay in the huts,” she said, addressing 
Crayford and Steventon, ‘And yoy are both here. Richard War- 
dour drew the lot to stay; and Richard Wardour is not here. How 
does his name come to be with Frank’s on the list of the “missing ?” 

The question was a dangerous one to answer. Steventon left it to 
Crayford to reply. Once again he answered evasively. 

“Tt doesn’t follow, my dear,” he said, “that the two men were 
missing together, because their names happen to come together on the 
list.” 

Clara instantly drew the inevitable conclusion from that ill-considered 
reply. 
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“ Frank is missing from the party of relief,” she said. “Am I to 
understand that Wardour is missing from the huts ?” 

Both Crayford and Steventon hesitated. Mrs. Crayford cast one 
indignant look at them—and told the necessary lie, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation ! 

“Yes!” she said. ‘“ Wardour is missing from the huts.” 

Quickly as she had spoken, she had still spoken too late. Clara 
had noticed the momentary hesitation on the part of the two officers. 
She turned to Steventon. 

“TI trust to your honour,” she said quietly. “Am I right, or 
wrong, in believing that Mrs. Crayford is mistaken ?” 

She had addressed herself to the right man of the two. Steventon 
had no wife present to exercise authority over him. Steventon—put 
on his honour, and fairly forced to say something—owned the truth. 
Wardour had replaced an officer whom accident had disabled from 
accompanying the party of relief—and Wardour and Frank were 
missing together. 

Clara looked at Mrs. Crayford. 

“You hear?” she said. “It is you who are mistaken; not I. 
What you call ‘Accident’—what I call ‘Fate’—brought Richard 
Wardour and Frank together as members of the same Expedition, 
after all. Without waiting for a reply, she again turned to Steventon, 
and surprised him by changing the painful subject of the conversation 
of her own accord. 

“Have you been in the Highlands of Scotland ?” she asked. 

“T have never been in the Highlands,” the Lieutenant replied. 

“Have you ever read, in books about the Highlands, of such a 
thing as ‘the Second Sight ?’” 

“Te. 

“Do you believe in the Second Sight ?” 

Steventon politely declined to commit himself to a direct reply. 

“T don’t know what I might have done, if I had ever been in the 
Highlands,” he said. “As it is, I have had no opportunities of 
giving the subject any serious consideration.” 

“J won't put your credulity to the test,” Clara proceeded. “ I won't 
ask you to believe anything more extraordinary than that I had a 
strange dream in England, not very long since. My dream showed 
me what "you have just acknowledged—and more than that. How 
did the two missing men come to be parted from their companions ? 
Were they lost by pure accident? or were they deliberately left 
behind on the march ?” 

Crayford made a last vain effort to check her inquiries at the point 
which they had now reached. 

“Neither Steventon nor I were members of the party of relief,” he 


said. “ How are we to answer you?” 2 
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“ Your brother officers who were members of the party must have 
told you what happened,” Clara rejoined. “I only ask you and Mr. 
Steventon to tell me what they told you.” 

Mrs. Crayford interposed again—with a practical suggestion this 
time. 

“The luncheon is not unpacked yet,” she said. “ Come, Clara! this 
is our business, and the time is passing.” 

“The luncheon can wait a few minutes longer,” Clara answered. 
“Bear with my obstinacy,” she went on, laying her hand caressingly 
on Crayford’s shoulder. “Tell me how those two came to be sepa- 


rated from the rest. You have always been the kindest of friends— - 


don’t begin to be cruel to me now!” 

The tone in which she made her entreaty to Crayford went straight 
to the sailor's heart. He gave up the hopeless struggle: he let her 
see a glimpse of the truth. 

“On the third day out,” he said, “ Frank’s strength failed him. He 
fell behind the rest from fatigue.” 

“Surely they waited for him ?” 

“Tt was a serious risk to wait for him, my child. Their lives (and 


the lives of the men they had left in the huts) depended—in that ~ 


dreadful climate—on their pushing on. But Frank was a favourite. 
They waited half a day to give Frank the chance of recovering his 
strength.” 

There he stopped. There, the imprudence into which his fond- 
ness for Clara had led him, showed itself plainly—and closed his 
lips. 

It was too late to take refuge in silence. Clara was determined on 
hearing more. 

She questioned Steventon next. 

“Did Frank go on again after the half day’s rest ?” she asked. 

“ He tried to go.on——” 

“ And failed ?” 

“Yes.” 

*‘What did the men do, when he failed? Did they turn cowards ? 
Did they desert Frank ?” 

She had purposely used language which might irritate Steventon 
into answering her plainly. He was a young man—he fell into the 
snare that she had set for him. 

“Not one among them was a coward, Miss Burnham!” he replied 
warmly. “ You arespeaking cruelly and unjustly of as brave a set of 
fellows as ever lived ? The strongest man among them set the example 
—he volunteered to stay by Frank, and to bring him on, in the track 
of the exploring party.” 

There Steventon stopped—conscious, on his side, that he had said 
too much. Would she ask him who this volunteer was? No. She 
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went straight on to the most embarrassing question that she had put 
yet—referring to the volunteer, as if Steventon had already mentioned 
his name. 

“ What made Richard Wardour so ready to risk his life for Frank’s 
sake ?” she said to Crayford. “Did he do it out of friendship for 
Frank? Surely you can tell me that? Carry your memory back to 
the days when you were all living in the huts. Were Frank and 
Wardour friends at that time? Did you never hear any angry words 
pass between them ?’, 

There Mrs. Crayford saw her opportunity of giving her husband a 
timely hint. 

« My dear child!” she said. “ How can you expect him to remember 
that? There must have been plenty of quarrels among the men, 
all shut up together, and all weary of each other's company no 
doubt.” 

“Plenty of quarrels!” Crayford repeated—“ and every one of them 
made up again.” 

“ And every one of them made up again,” Mrs. Crayford reiterated, 
in her turn. ‘There! a plainer answer than that, you can’t wish_to 
have. Now are you satisfied? Mr. Steventon, come and lend a hand 
(as you say at sea) with the hamper—Clara won’t help me. William! 
Don’t stand there doing nothing. This hamper holds a great deal ; 
we must have a division of labour. Your division shall be laying the 
table-cloth. Don’t handle it in that clumsy way! You unfold a 
table-cloth as if you were unfurling a sail. Put the knives on the 
right, and the forks on the left, and the napkin and the bread be- 
tween them. Clara! if you are not hungry in this fine air, you 
ought to be. Come and do your duty—come and have some lunch!” 

She looked up as she spoke. Clara appeared to have yielded at 
last to the conspiracy to keep her in the dark. She had returned 
slowly to the boathouse doorway ; and she was standing alone on the 
threshold, looking out. Approaching her to lead her to the luncheon 
table, Mrs. Crayford could hear that she was speaking softly to her- 
self. She was repeating the farewell words which Richard Wardour 
had spoken to her at the ball. 

“¢ A time may come when I shall forgive you. But the man who 
has robbed me of you shall rue the day when you and he first met.’ 
Oh, Frank! Frank! does Richard still live—with your blood on his 
conscience, and my image in his heart ¢” 

Her lips suddenly closed. She started, and drew back from the 
doorway, trembling violently. Mrs. Crayford looked out at the quiet 
seaward view. 

“Anything there that frightens you, my dear?” she asked. “TI 
can see nothing—except the boats drawn up on the beach.” 

“ I can see nothing either, Lucy.” 
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“ And yet, you are trembling as if there was something dreadful in 
the view from this door.” 

“There is something dreadful! I feel it—though I see nothing. 
I feel it—nearer and nearer in the empty air, darker and darker in 
the sunny light. I don’t know what it is. Take me away! No. 
Not out on the beach. I can’t pass the door. Somewhere else! some- 
where else !” 

Mrs. Crayford looked round her, and noticed a second door at the 
inner end of the boat-house. She spoke to her husband. 

“ See where that door leads to, William.” 

Crayford opened the door. It led into a desolate enclosure—half 
garden, half yard. Some nets stretched on poles, were hanging up to 
dry. No other objects were visible—not a living creature appeared in 
the place. “It doesn’t look very inviting, my dear,” said Mrs. Cray- 
ford. “Iam at your service, however. What do you say ?” 

She offered her arm to Clara as she spoke. Clara refused it. She 
took Crayford’s arm, and clung to him. 

“T’m frightened, dreadfully frightened!” she said to him faintly. 
“ You keep with me—a woman is no protection; I want to be with 
you.” She looked round again at the boathouse doorway. “Oh!” 
she whispered, “ I’m cold all over—I’m frozen with fear of this place. 
Come into the yard! Come into the yard!” 

“ Leave her to me,” said Crayford to his wife. “I will call you, if 
she doesn’t get better in the open air.” 

He took her out at once, and closed the yard door behind them. 

“Mr. Steventon! do you understand this?” asked Mrs. Crayford. 
“ What can she possibly be frightened of ?” 

She put the question, still looking mechanically at the door by which 
her husband and Clara had gone out. Receiving no reply she glanced 
round at Steventon. He was standing on the opposite side of the 
luncheon-table, with his eyes fixed attentively on the view from the 
main doorway of the boathouse. Mrs. Crayford looked where Steven- 
ton was looking. This time, there was something visible. She saw 
the shadow of a human figure projected on the stretch of smooth 
yellow sand in front of the boathouse. 

In a moment more, the figure appeared. - A man came slowly into 
view—and stopped on the threshold of the door. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


THE man was a sinister and terrible object to look at. His eyes 
clared like the eyes of a wild animal; his head was bare; his long 
grey hair was torn and tangled; his miserable garments hung about 
him in rags. He stood in the doorway, a speeehless figure of misery 
and want, staring at the well-spread table like a hungry dog. 
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Steventon spoke to him. 

“ Who are you?’ 

He answered in a hoarse hollow voice : 

“A starving man.” 

He advanced a few steps—slowly and painfully, as if he was 
sinking under fatigue. 

“Throw me some bones from the table,” he said. “Give me 
my share along with the dogs.” 

There was madness as well as hunger in his eyes while he spoke 
those words. Steventon placed Mrs. Crayford behind him, so that he 
might be easily able to protect her in case of need, and beckoned 
to two sailors who were passing the door of the boathouse at the 
time. 

“Give the man some bread and meat,” he said, “and wait near 
hin.” 

The outcast seized on the bread and meat with lean, long-nailed 
hands that looked like claws. After his first mouthful of the food, he 
stopped, considered vacantly with himself, and broke the bread and 
meat into two portions. One portion he put into an old canvas 
wallet that hung over his shoulder. The other he devoured vora- 
ciously. Steventon questioned him. 

“ Where do you come from ?” 

“ From the sea.” 

“ Wrecked ?” 

“Yes.” 

Steventon turned to Mrs. Crayford. 

“There may be some truth in the poor wretch’s story,” he said. 
“JT heard something of a strange boat having been cast on the 
beach, thirty or forty miles higher up the coast. When were ‘you 
wrecked, my man ?” 

The starving creature looked up from his food, and made an effort 
to collect his thoughts—to exert his memory. It was not to be 
done. He gave up the attempt in despair. His language, when he 
spoke, was as wild as his looks. 

“T can’t tell you,” he said. “TI can’t get the wash of the sea out 
of my ears. I can’t get the shining stars all night, and the burning 
sun all day, out of my brain. When was I wrecked? When was I 
first adrift in the boat? When did I get the tiller in my hand and 
fight against hunger and sleep? When did the gnawing in my 
breast, and the burning in my head, first begin? I have lost all 
reckoning of it. I can’t think; I can’t sleep; I can’t get the wash of 
the sea out of my ears. What are you baiting me with questions 
for? Let me eat!” 

Even the sailors pitied him. The sailors asked leave of their 
officer to add a little drink to his meal. 
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“We've got a drop of grog with us, sir, in a bottle. May we give 
it to him ?” 

“ Certainly !” 

He took the bottle fiercely, as he had taken the food—drank a 
little—stopped—and considered with himself again. He held up tle 
bottle to the light, and, marking how much liquor it contained, care- 
fully drank half of it only. This done, he put the bottle in his 
wallet along with the food. 

“ Are you saving it up for another time?” said Steventon. 

“T’m saving it up,” the man answered. ‘“ Never mind what for. 
That’s my secret.” 

He looked round the boathouse as he made that reply, and noticed 
Mrs. Crayford for the first time. . 

“A woman among you!” he said. “Is she English? Is she 
young? Let me look closer at her.” 

He advanced a few steps towards the table. 

“ Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Crayford,” said Steventon. 

“T am not afraid,’ Mrs. Crayford replied. “He frightened me at 
first—he interests me now. Let him speak to me if he wishes it !” 

He never spoke. He stood, in dead silence, looking long and 
anxiously at the beautiful Englishwoman. 

“ Well?” said Steventon. 

He shook his head sadly, and drew back again with a heavy sigh. 


“No!” he said to himself, “that’s not her face. No! not found | 


yet.” 

Mrs. Crayford’s interest was strongly excited. She ventured to 
speak to him. 

“ Who is it you want to find ?” she asked. “ Your wife?” 

He shook his head again. 

“ Who then? What is she like ?” 

He answered that question in words. His hoarse hollow voice 
softened, little by little, into sorrowful and gentle tones. 

“ Young,” he said; “with a fair sad face—with kind, tender eyes— 
with a soft clear voice. Young and loving and merciful. I keep her 
face in my mind, though I can keep nothing else. I must wander, 
wander, wander—restless, sleepless, homeless—till I find her! Over 
the ice and over the snow; tossing on the sea, tramping over the 
land ; awake all night, awake all day ; wander, wander, wander, till I 
find her !” ; 

He waved his hand with a gesture of farewell—and turned wearily 
to go out. 

At the same moment Crayford opened the yard door. 

“I think you had better come to Clara,” he began—and checked 
himself, noticing the stranger. ‘“ Who is that ?” 

The shipwrecked man, hearing another voice in the room, looked 
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round slowly over his shoulder. Struck by his appearance, Crayford 
advanced a little nearer to him. Mrs. Crayford spoke to her husband 
as he passed her. 

“It’s only a poor mad creature, William,” she a oe ship- 
wrecked and starving.” 

“ Mad ?” Crayford repeated, approaching nearer and nearer to the 
man. “Am J in my right senses?’ He suddenly sprang on the 
outcast, and seized him by the throat. “Richard Wardour!” he 
cried, in a voice of fury. ‘Alive !—Alive, to answer for Frank!” 

The man struggled. Crayford held him. 

“Where is Frank?” he said. “ You villain, where is Frank ?” 

The man resisted no longer. He repeated vacantly : 

“ Villain ? and where is Frank ?” 

As the name escaped his lips, Clara appeared at the open yard-door, 
and hurried into the room. 

“T heard Richard’s name!” she said. “I heard Frank’s name! 
what does it mean ?” 

At the sound of her voice, the outcast renewed the struggle to 
free himself, with a sudden frenzy of strength which Crayford was 
not able to resist. He broke away, before the sailors could come to 
their officer's assistance. Half way down the length of the room, he 
and Clara met one another, face to face. A new light sparkled in the 
poor wretch’s eyes; a cry of recognition burst from his lips. He 
flung one hand up wildly in the air. ‘ Found!” he shouted—and 
rushed out to the beach before any of the men present could stop him. 

Mrs. Crayford put her arms round Clara, and held her up. She 
had not made a movement; she had not spoken a word. The sight 
of Wardour’s face had petrified her. 

The minutes passed—and there rose a sudden burst of cheering 
from the sailors on the beach, near the spot where the fishermen’s 
boats were drawn up. Every man left his work. Every man waved 
his cap in the air. The passengers, near at hand, caught the infection 
of enthusiasm, and joined the crew. A moment more—and Richard 
Wardour appeared again in the doorway, carrying a man in his arms. 
He staggered, breathless with the effort that he was making, to the 
place where Clara stood, held up in Mrs. Crayford’s arms. 

“Saved, Clara!” he cried. “Saved for you!” 

He released the man; and placed him in Clara’s arms. 

Frank! footsore and weary—but living—saved; saved for her. 
“ Now, Clara!” cried Mrs. Crayford, “ which of us is right? I who 
believed in the mercy of God? or you who believed in a dream ?” 

She never answered; she clung to Frank in speechless ecstasy. 
She never even looked at the man who had preserved him—in the 
first absorbing joy of seeing Frank alive. Step by step, slower and 
slower, Richard Wardour drew back, and left them by themselves. 
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“TI may rest now,” he said faintly. “I may sleep at last. The 
task is done. The struggle is over.” 

His last reserves of strength had been given to Frank. Hestopped 
—he staggered—his hands wavered feebly in search of support. But 
for one faithful friend, he would have fallen. Crayford caught him. 
Crayford laid his old comrade gently on some sails strewn in a corner, 
aud pillowed Wardour’s weary head on his own bosom. The tears 
streamed over his face. “Richard! Dear Richard!” he said. 
‘ Remember—and forgive me.” 

Richard neither heeded nor heard him. His dim eyes still looked 
across the room at Clara and Frank. 

“T have made her happy!” he murmured. “I may lay down my 
weary head now on the mother earth that hushes all her children to 
rest at last. Sink, heart! sink, sink to rest! Oh! look at them!” 
he said to Crayford, with a burst of grief. “They have forgotten me 
already.” 

It was true! The interest was all with the two lovers. Frank 
was young and handsome and popular. Officers, passengers, and 
sailors, they all crowded round Frank. They all forgot the martyred 
man‘who had saved him—the man who was dying in Crayford’ g arms. 

Crayford tried once more to attract his attention—to win his recog- 
nition while there was yet time. 

“ Richard! speak tome! Speak to your old friend!” 

He looked round; he vacantly repeated Crayford’s last word. 

“Friend?” he said. ‘‘ My eyes are dim, friend—my mind is dull. 
I have lost all memories, but the memory of her. Dead thoughts— 
all dead thoughts but that one! And yet, you look at me kindly! 
Why has your face gone down with the wreck of all the rest?” 

He paused. His face changed; his thoughts drifted back from 
present to past. He looked at Crayford vacantly, Jost_in the terrible 
remembrances that were rising in him, as the shadows rise with the 
coming night. 

“Hark ye, friend,” he whispered. “Never let Frank know it. 
There was a time when the fiend within me hungered for his life. I 
had my hands on the boat. I heard the voice of the Tempter speak- 
ing to me: Launch it—and leave him to die! I waited with my 
hands on the boat, and my eyes on the place where he slept. ‘ Leave 
him! leave him!’ the Voice whispered. ‘ Love him ! ’ the lad’s voice 
answered, moaning and murmuring in his sleep. ‘ Love him, Clara, 
for helping me!’ I heard the morning wind come up in the silence 
over the great deep. Far and. ‘near, I heard the groaning of the 
floating ice ; floating, floating to the clear water and the balmy air. 
And the wished Voice abel away with it—away, away, away for 
ever! ‘Love him! love him, Clara, for helping me.’ No wind could 
float that away! ‘Love him, Clara’ . 
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His voice sank into silence ; his head dropped on Crayford’s breast. 
Frank saw it. Frank struggled up on his bleeding feet, and parted 
the friendly throng round him. Frank had not forgotten the man 
who had saved him. 

“Let me go to him!” he cried. “I must, and will, go to him! 
Clara, come with me.” 

Clara and Steventon supported him between them. He fell on his 
knees at Wardour’s side; he put his hand on Wardour’s bosom. 

“ Richard !” 

The weary eyes opened again. The sinking voice was heard feebly 
once more. 

“Ah! poor Frank. I did’nt forget you, Frank, when I came here 
to beg. I remembered you, lying down outside in the shadow of the 
boats. I saved you your share of the food and drink. ‘l'oo weak to 
get at it now! A little rest, Frank! I shall soon be strong enough 
to carry you down to the ship.” 

The end was near. They all saw it now. The men reverently 
uncovered their heads in the presence of Death. In an agony of 
despair, Frank appealed to the friends round him. 

“Get something to strengthen him, for God’s sake! Oh, men! 
men! I should never have been here but for him! He has given all 
his strength to my weakness; and now, see how strong J am, and 
how weak he is! Clara! I held by his arm all over the ice and snow. 
He kept watch when I was senseless in the open boat. His hand 
dragged me out of the waves, when we were wrecked. Speak to him, 
Clara! speak to him!” His voice failed him, and his head dropped 
on Wardour’s breast. 

She spoke, as well as her tears would let her. 

“Richard! have you forgotten me?” 


He rallied at the sound of that beloved voice. He looked up at 


her, as she knelt at his head. 

“Forgotten you?” Still looking at her, he lifted his hand with an 
effort, and laid it on Frank. ‘Should I have been strong enough to 
save him, if I could have forgotten you?” He waited a moment, and 
turned his face feebly towards Crayford. “Stay!” he said. “Some 
one was here and spoke to me.” A faint light of recognition glim- 
mered in his eyes. “Ah, Crayford! I recollect now. Dear Cray- 
ford! Come nearer! My mind clears; but my eyes grow dim. 
You will remember me kindly for Frank’s sake? Poor Frank! why 
does he hide his face? Is he crying? Nearer, Clara—I want to 
look my last at you. My sister, Clara! Kiss me, sister, kiss me 
before I die!” 

She stooped and kissed his forehead. A faint smile trembled on his 
lips. It passed away; and stillness possessed the face—the stillness 
of Death. 
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Crayford’s voice was heard in the silence : 

“The loss is ours,” he said. “The gain is his. He has won the 
greatest of all conquests—the conquest of himself. And he has died 
in the moment of victory. Not one of us here but may live to envy 
his glorious death.” 


_ The distant report of a gun came from the ship in the offing, and 
signalled the return to England and to home. 


- 
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Victor Hugo and Romanticism. 


By THE AUTHCR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 





Tue reign of Louis the Eighteenth was a period of mental inactivity ; 
worn out by the terrible turmoil of the Revolution, benumbed beneath 
the stultifying brutalism of the Empire, the exhausted mind of France 
needed repose to recover its vigour, its equilibrium. The two great 
writers of the period, De Staél and Chateaubriand, were in thought 
and feeling of an earlier epoch; although brilliant and original, they 
were yet the disciples of Rousseau, and the traditions of the eighteenth 
century lingered in their writings; ‘Paul et Virginie,’ and ‘La 
Nouvelle Héloise,’ were still the great models of fiction. In poetry 
Lamartine, Hugo, and de Vigny were creating a new school, but the 
classic drama of Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Voltaire, still held the 
undisputed empire of the stage. Yet, concealed within this deceptive 
calm, were all the elements of disorder and revolution ; les bohemes 
were born, were growing to manhood, were dreaming in their miser- 
able garrets over their comédies humaines, their visions of the 
Morgue, the bagnio, the street, their analyses of human corruption, 
to be revealed in that marvellous but terrible literature of doubt and 
unrest, of which Hugo, the two Dumas, Balzac, Alphonse Karr, de 
Musset, Sand, are the oracles. 

With the reign of Charles the Tenth this new literary epoch may 
be said to commence; under Louis Philippe it attained its maturity ; 
under Louis Napoleon it lost much of its genius and waxed stronger 
in corruption ; its tendency is still downward. 

The literature of the seventeenth century was the literature of 
patronage, of the court, only the great read, and consequently only 
the great were written for; authors, no matter what their origin, 
became courtiers; basking in the smiles of kingly and lordly favour, 
they knew nothing of the fiercer struggles of life; their pens were 
golden, their paper satin, and the words that were inscribed thereon 
were in harmony with such materials. There is an ineffable air of 
repose about the classic literature of France; it is like a smoothly 
shaven lawn; only men who moved in gilded drawing-rooms, who 
were far removed from all petty wants, who were egotistically con- 
tent with themselves and their lot, could have produced such arti- 
ficial perfection. They accepted the life that surrounded them as 
the best possible and only life for ladies and gentlemen; in that 
sphere were admitted no social problems to ruffle the serenity of their 
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minds, and all other spheres were as far removed from their sympathies 
as Mars or Venus is from earth; sceptics in thought, they performed 
the outward offices of religion; and their scepticism was philosophic 
and speculative ; over their wine they talked deism or atheism with 
calm indifference. When the end came they had but to make a pro- 
fession of penitence for all sins and receive plenary absolution, which, 
if there were a heaven, would carry them straight thither. Their souls 
were torn by no fierce struggles between the angels of good and evil- 
ness, sent forth no passionate cries for light. They preferred the 
twilight, and cared not to penetrate the shrouded mysteries that 
surrounded them. 

With the eighteenth century was born the Spirit of Unrest, and 
men of genius began to recognise a humanity beyond the pale of the 
court; scepticism lost much of its placidity and became aggressive ; 
but Voltaire, Diderot, and even Rousseau, lived too much among the 
artificial to cast off its fetters. In ‘La Nouvelle Héloise’ we have 
the first birth of the modern spirit, the first passionate appeal from 
the social to the natural laws of human nature. Then came the 
earthquake that swallowed up all formulas, leaving the mind floating 
midway in illimitable chaos. How the reaction came, and the faint- 
ing soul of man, weary, exhausted, stretched forth its hands longingly 
to clutch the old resting places I have endeavoured to depict in a 
former paper.* Recruited by repose, however, the mind soon verged 
again towards doubt; but not to the arid, placid, egotistical scepticism 
of the previous centuries, the Revolution had stirred too deep for that. 
Faith and unbelief exist on the surface of men’s minds: in the lowest 
depths is doubt. 

A new revolution gave gave fresh impetus to these tendencies ; the 
growth of democratic opinion, the conflicting theories of Socialists, 
enormously increased the ferment. George Sand has in the following 
passage vividly sketched the condition of imaginative minds at this 
period : 

“The moment was a solemn one in history in which I first opened my 
eyes. The republican dreams of July had resulted in the massacres of 
Varsovie and the holocaust of the Cloitre St. Merry. The cholera had just 
decimated the world. St. Simonianism, which had for a moment electrified 
imagination, was persecuted, and also by deplorable aberrations had sullied 
its cradle of romantic reform. No old formula of faith had I in a social 
point of view to aid me in wrestling against this cataclysm by which the 
reign of matter was inaugurated ; and I found not in the Republican and 
Socialist ideas of the moment a sufficient light wherewith to combat against 
the darkness which by Mammon was spread over the world.” 


Society was no longer contained within the narrow precincts of 
Versailles or the Tuileries, was no longer composed of a few thousand 


* ‘Chateaubriand,’ TEMPLE Bar, January 1874. 
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rich and great ; it was made up of millions: at one end of its limits was 
the prince, at the other the beggar, the outcast, the robber ; and all were 
alike men. Books were no longer written for the thousands, but for the 
millions ; authors were no longer confined to the drawing-room, they 
were to be found in every grade, from the palace to the garret and the 
gutter—far more frequently in the latter—for éducation was every- 
where diffused, and the sons of bowrgeois and artisans scaled intellectual 
heights never before attempted save by the aristocrats and their depen- 
dents. And so a mass of restless, ardent, craving intellects was cast 
upon the world, souls consumed by ambition, oppressed by penury and 
misery ; these mingled, not with the great but with the wretched,"not 
with the habitants of courts but with the unfortunates of the streets, 
the ruffians of the alleys, the flaunting vices of the bal masqué ; and 
thus a new and unxplored world of thought was opened to them. 

- No wonder, with such revelations seething in their brains, that 
these fiery sprits should turn with disdain from the unreal uni- 
formity of Classicism ; the world of one was a drop of water beneath 
the naked eye, the world of the other was a drop of water beneath 
the microscopic lens ; tragedy and comedy were not divided by im- 
passable barriers, but were woven inextricably together, as was vice 
with nobleness, as darkness and light blend in imperceptible gra- 
dations until the one disappears within the other. They saw that 
the divinest virtues could exist beyond the social laws which perse- 
cuted and crushed them; that out of the dark sloughs of vice rose 
angel faces. They could find naught of this in books, and so they 
rushed with trembling eagerness to trumpet their discoveries to the 
world: not to them the best of all possible worlds, but one of 
anguish, of discord, of unceasing suffering; a lazar-house filled with 
woe, disease, and death, through the darkness of which they could see 
no Providence, no beneficent, all merciful, protecting Spirit. And 
out of these thoughts, brooded over in the solitude of their garrets, 
their minds already diseased to hallucination by want, grew the litera- 
ture of la jeune France. Those who would view human nature only 
by the light of social laws and prejudices condemn it as unclean, 
useless and utterly vile; but even out of corruption grow things 
beautiful ; whatever exists in man’s nature man should know and 
understand ; all prejudices, whether they be good or bad, are inimical to 
intellectual advancement; the more we know the more pitiful and 
tolerant we become, the more pitiful and tolerant the nearer we 
approach to the All-pitiful and All-tolerant. Half the misery of one 
half the world is created by the intolerance and prejudices of the other 
half. The human soul should have no secrets from man; there are 
no depths in it, however terrible, however revolting, that should not be 
laid bare. There is ever more danger in the secret and the hidden than 
in the known ; such knowledge may not be profitable to boys and girls, 
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but because we feed infants upon milk it does not follow that other 
aliment should be denied to adults. It is only when writers show an 
undue preference to the morbid analysis of some peculiar vice, which is 
the unfortunate failing of the French authors of this generation, that 
their works become dangerous. But let us turn from the school and 
the scholars to the great master. 

Victor Marie Hugo was born at Besancon on the 26th of February, 
1802. His father, descended from an old family of Lorraine, was a 
major in the army of Napoleon, and, theoretically,a staunch Republican ; 
his mother was the daughter of an armourer of Nantes, and was a 
Royalist of the Vendean type; indeed it is said that she took an 
Amazonian part in the La Rochejacquelin struggle. These parental 
contradictions perhaps explain future filial contradictions. 

Victor was the younger of three brothers, and as an infant he was 
abnormally ugly, so puny that the nurse pronounced it impossible for 
him to live, and at eighteen months he could scarcely speak a word. 
During the early years of their married life Madame Hugo lived with 
her husband in the camp; but at length her increasing family ren- 
dered a permanent abode necessary, and she accordingly settled in 
Paris. After the conquest of Italy, in which he took a prominent 
part, the Major was appointed by Joseph Bonaparte, to whose service 
he,was attached, Colonel of the Royal Corsican Regiment and Governor 
of Avellino; he was now joined by his wife and children, and for a 
time the family took up their abode in one of the grand old marble 
palaces of the Neapolitan nobles. 

But the empire permitted little rest to its servants ; the Colonel was 
soon summoned from*his domesticity to the Spanish war, and Madame 
Hugo and her little brood returned to Paris. Victor and his brother 
Eugene went to school to one la Riviére, formerly a priest, now, thanks 
to the Revolution, married. He and his wife taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic to the workpeople’s children. The teaching was quite 
en famille; the children called them pire and mere la Riviére; the 
wife would interrupt a class to bring her husband his breakfast, and 
take charge of it herself until he had finished the meal. But never- 
theless the old man was a scholar, and proved himself quite capable of 
teaching the young Hugos Latin and Greek when required to do so. 

The conquest of Spain being achieved, the father, now General Hugo 
and Governor of Madrid, once more sent for his family to join him. 
They took up their abode in the Masserano Palace, and the two 
youngest children were sent to the College of Nobles (Abel, the elder, 
was page to King Joseph). Here, in a queer hump-backed attendant 
named Corcoyita, Victor met the type of Quasimodo, and probably 
among the gloomy austere priests something that might have suggested 
Claude Frollo. His knowledge of Latin even at this early age was 
considerable; Tacitus and Virgil, and other authors, he could read 
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without a dictionary, and even Lucretius had but few difficulties for 
him. This was not wholly due to la Riviére’s instruction; during 
their late residence in Paris his mother had given refuge to a gentleman 
named la Horie, who had been connected with Moreau’s conspiracy, 
and who used to look over the boy’s exercises and explain Tacitus to 
him. His new instructors scarcely knew what to do with him; his 
age and size relegated him amongst the younger scholars, his acquire- 
ments raised him to the first rank of the elder, and among these, after 
much hesitation, they were compelled to place him. 

But at the beginning of 1812 the troubles in Spain again rendered 
it necessary for Madame Hugo and her sons to return to Paris. They 
now settled down in a fine old building, formerly a convent of the 
Feuillantines, and Victor and his brother resumed their studies under 
their old master. 

The mother was a great reader, and an old bookseller named Royol 
gave her the free range of his shelves. But Madame was not an 
indiscriminate devourer of books, and the two boys were always sent 
to select and to taste the intellectual pabulum before it was submitted to 
the maternal palate. Madame read fast, and the bookseller’s general 
collection was after a time exhausted; but, kept under lock and key, 
was a collection of the works of the eighteenth century, to which 
M. Royol had scrupled to give the boys access. These doubts he 
mentioned to Madame; but although a royalist she was a Voltarian, 
and her reply was, “ Books never yet did any one any harm.” Upon 
which dictum the arcanum was thrown open to the youthful tasters. 
The books lay scattered in heaps over the dusty floor, and there, some- 
times lying on their bellies for hours together, Victor and Eugene 
devoured Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, the ‘Chevalier Faublas; &c. 

The fall of Napoleon and the return of the Bourbons afforded 
intense gratification to Madame Hugo, although her husband’s fortunes 
were destroyed thereby, and he was deeply compromised by his obstinate 
defence of Thionville against the allies; she neglected no oppor- 
tunity of displaying her royalist sentiments; her dress was white, the 
Bourbon colour; her shoes, according to the prevailing mode, were 
green, by which the wearers symbolically trampled imperialism under 
foot. Her sentiments were fully shared by her two younger sons, and 
there was at that time no more ardent royalist, no more intense hater 
of Bonaparte in France than Victor Hugo, the future anarchist, and 
adulator of the first Napoleon. 

Soon after the restoration, General Hugo placed his son at the 
“Pension Cordier,” to prepare him for the Ecole Polytechnique, as he 
had resolved to make him a soldier. But Victor was already a poet, 
and although he paid due attention to his studies, all his leisure was 
absorbed in composing verses. M. Decotte, the head master, himself 
an aspiring poet who loved not to have rivals among the scholars, 
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forbade him this pursuit, but, notwithstanding, Victor would employ 
half the night in versifying, and one of his nightly exercises was to 
translate into French verse the odes of Horace and the eclogues of 
Virgil which he had learned by day. 

During the three years he spent at M. Decotte's school he made 
every kind of verse, odes, satires, epistles, poems, tragedies, elegies, 
idylls, imitations of Ossian, translations from the classics, epigrams, 
madrigals, acrostics, romances, even a comic opera, a tragedy entitled 
‘Irtaméne,’ a poem entitled ‘The Deluge’ in five hundred verses. 
All these things were read to his mother and brother in the evenings, 
and criticised and descanted upon. By the time he was thirteen he 
had written ten copy-books full of poetry, and at fourteen he made 
this entry in his journal, “I will be Chateaubriand or nobody!” His 
usual plan, however, was, upon the completion of each copy-book to 
burn its predecessor, as being unworthy of his new lights. 

The very pronounced discrepancy of political opinions between 
Monsieur and Madame was scarcely calculated to promote domestic 
felicity. After the Restoration Paris was not a desirable residence for 
a soldier who had distinguished himself to the last as an uncompro- 
mising Bonapartist ; he accordingly retired to a small estate he owned 
in the provinces, and from that time, seemingly to the contentment of 
both parties, husband and wife saw but little of each other. “The 
boy holds the opinions of the mother, but the man will turn to those 
of the father,” prophesied the General. As might be expected the 
literary proclivities of his son were not at all satisfactory to this old 
soldier of the Empire, who regarded every profession except the 
military with contempt. 

In 1817 the idea occurred to him to contend for the prize which 
the Academy gave every year for the best competitive poem. It was 
not a very promising subject, ‘The Happiness to be derived from 
Study in every Vicissitude of Life.’ Nevertheless he applied himself 
to it with great ardour, and one day during the school dinner-hour he 
ran in hot and breathless haste, and with a beating heart deposited 
his composition in the hands of the person appointed to receive such 
effusions. At the end of the MS. he had appended his age ; but for 

this circumstance it is probable he would have received the prize, as 
it was he obtained “honourable mention.” But the dons could 
scarcely believe the youth of the writer, and to satisfy them upon 
this point he forwarded a copy of his baptismal registration. ‘The 
next year he contended again; but this time the Academy vouchsafed 
him no recognition. Disgusted at this treatment he transferred his 
efforts to the Academy of Toulouse, and in his seventeenth year 
received from that institution the highest honour—the golden lily, for 
an ode on ‘ The Re-instatement of the Statue of Henri Quatre,’ which 
had been overthrown during the Revolution. 
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The elder son, who, since the fall of Joseph Bonaparte, had given 
up military life and taken to business, lived in lodgings and kept 
much company ; his brothers frequently visited him, and were greatly 
struck by the splendour of some of his acquaintances. There was one, 
a printer named Gilé, who, dressed in the height of the prevailing 
fashion, especially dazzled Victor. The skirts of his coat were cut in 
the shape of a fish’s tail ; its colour was olive-brown, and it was dotted 
all over, even to the shoulders, with metal buttons ; people who dressed 
moderately in fashion wore their waists in the middle of their backs, 
but Gilé had his in the nape of his neck; his hat was poised on the 
right side of his head, on the left was a monstrous bunch of frizzled 
hair; the trousers were ornamented with immense stripes, were 
pinched in at the knees, and immensely wide at the bottoms. The 
contemplation of this pink of elegance created in young Victor's 
breast disgust for his shabby school habiliments ; one day he ventured 
to express a wish to his mother for a coat @ la Gilé, and got a severe 
reprimand for his pains, for the good lady was very hostile to the 
vanities of dress. 

Among Abel’s associates was a number of aspiring litterateurs. 
On the first of every month they dined together at a restaurateur’s at 
two francs a head, including wine. These were very jovial assem- 
blies ; only once during the entertainment would the general satisfac- 
tion be damped, and that was when the waiter came round to each 
person for his forty sous. The first he addressed showed no embar- 
rassment, he boldly plunged his hand into his pocket, and after feeling 
for some imaginary object declared he had forgotten his purse ; but, as 
everybody could not have forgotten his purse on the same day, others 
were somewhat at a loss for a reply. In the midst of the disagreeable 
pause Abel would cry out, “Come, I will be magnificent at a cheap 
rate. I will pay for those who have no money.” The offer would 
be hailed with general acclaim, everybody would recover spirit, and 
universal satisfaction would reign once more. 

After the banquet was cleared and the dessert was placed upon the 
table, each person produced what he had written during the month, 
and it was forthwith read and discussed. One day it was proposed 
that the company should compose a joint volume of tales, all of which 
should be ready by a certain time on pain of certain forfeits. “How 
long shall we say ?” was the question. “A fortnight!” cried Victor. 
His confreres scoffed at the idea, and one bet him a dinner for all 
there that he could not accomplish the task within the period he 
named. At the end of fourteen days they met again, Victor produced 
his ‘Bug Jargal,’ and won the wager. This, however, was the first 
and the last of the proposed stories, no other was ever written. 

In conjunction with his two brothers he started a review, entitled 
the ‘Conservateur Litteraire, in which was published the original 
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version of ‘ Bug Jargal ;’ in 1826 it was re-written and re-published. 
Eugéne and Victor still lived at home with their mother, to whom 
they were devotedly attached, and to whom at twenty they were still 
as obedient as when children. Madame Hugo was a strict discipli- 
narian, and ruled with absolute authority. Except for such little 
changes as a visit to Abel, or the monthly dinner, their lives were 
one monotonous routine. In the evenings Madame, her two sons 
following behind bearing her work-bag, wraps, and umbrella, would 
repair to the house of her friend, Madame Foucher. M. Foucher 
was clerk in the recruiting department of the War Office, where he 
resided. The ladies had been friends from the time Madame Hugo 
first settled in Paris. Monsieur was an invalid, and of a some- 
what saturnine temper; he had a table at one end of the room, where 
he was always busied amongst his books and papers. He seldom 
spoke a word, and the ladies imitated his silence, so that it was quite 
a quakers’ meeting. But M. Foucher had a very pretty daughter— 
Victor and she had been playmates in childhood, and the most 
delightful thing in the world to him was to sit through the long 
dreary evenings gazing upon Adéle.. By-and-bye the parents dis- 
. covered the secret. Both were so young, and so poor! “ Let us part 
them before it is too late,” said the elders. And so the silent meetings 
were discontinued, and the intercourse between the two families was 
for a time interrupted. 

In the meanwhile young Victor was becoming famous. He had 
produced his ‘ Ode to La Vendée,’ and his more celebrated ode on the 
death of the Duc de Berri, verses of which were recited by the 
king himself. Chateaubriand pronounced him “un enfant sublime,” 
and invited him to his house ; some little time afterwards the great 
writer desired to attach him to the Berlin Embassy, which he had 
just accepted, but this honour the young man declined, he would not 
leave his mother. 


In 1821 she died. He had seen but little of his father since the 


separation, but the General now came forward and offered to sup- 
port his sons, if they would abandon literature ; they refused ; and 
so he left them to fight the battle of life as best they could. At their 
mother’s death all their worldly wealth amounted to 800 francs. For 
a year Victor lived upon 700—how he accomplished the feat he has 
told in the story of Marius, in ‘Les Miserables’-—nay more, out 
of this small sum he bought himself a splendid blue coat with gold 
buttons, and gave a grand déjeuner to a friend! He and a cousin 
rented a garret between them ; they divided it into two compartments, 
one was the drawing-room, the principal ornament of which was the 
golden lily that had been presented to him by the Academy of 
Toulouse; the second was a narrow ill-lighted alcove, into which two 
beds were squeezed. Notwithstanding their limited accommodation 
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they received numerous visitors, many hereafter to be great celebrities 
—Alfred de Vigny among the number; indeed it soon became one of 
the head quarters of Jes Bohémes. He made a collection of his odes 
and other poems, and after much difficulty obtained a publisher. The 
book, which was badly bound, and badly printed on bad paper, had not 
been in the bookseller’s window a quarter of an hour before Mennechet, 
the king’s reader, bought a copy. Louis was so much pleased with 
the work that he bestowed a pension of 100) francs upon the author. 
Victor's share of the profits upon the book was 750 francs, and, con- 
sidering himself to be now in affluent circumstances, he married the 
pretty Adele, with whom, notwithstanding the parental prohibition, 
he had continued to hold communication. The bride was only fifteen, 
the bridegroom only twenty. At first the young couple took up their 
abode with mother-in-law Foucher at the War Office. A few months 
afterwards he published ‘Hans d'Islande,’ upon which the king 
bestowed upon him a second pension of 1000 francs, and he and his 
wife removed into lodgings in the Rue de Vaugiraud, where he 
laboured indefatigably at all kinds of literary work—journalism, 
poetry, novels, essays. Already he held a distinguished position as a 
poet and writer of fiction ; Ja jeune France looked up to him as its 
oracle, and as he grew in consideration his fortune grew also. 

In 1829 he wrote ‘ Le Dernier Jour d’un Condamné,’ a work which 
excited an immense sensation, It is a minute analysis of the thoughts 
and feelings of a man under sentence of death, and was intended as a 
protest against capital punishment. 

It was on the 27th of July, 1830, that he sat down to commence 
‘Notre Dame.’ He had arranged with Gosselin, his publisher, more 
than a twelvemonth previously, to write a novel bearing that title ; 
but he had continually put off commencing it, until Gosselin at length 
insisted upon the contract being completed within five months, on 
pain of heavy pecuniary forfeiture. On that very 27th of July 
burst forth the revolution ; it was impossible for a man to sit quietly 
composing a book with cannon and musket shot flying about his 
house, and in the midst of riot and bloodshed. ‘Thus another delay 
occurred. When Paris had subsided a little, M. Gosselin once more 
pressed for the completion of his bargain, extending the time, how- 
ever, to five months and a half, on the proviso that if the book were 
not completed within that period, the author should be mulcted to the 
amount of 1000 francs for every week beyond. Further procrastina- 
tion being impossible, Hugo was at length, but very reluctantly, 
compelled to set himself in earnest to the task. So he bought a 
bottle of ink, and the weather being very cold, a thick piece of 
worsted knitting, very much resembling a bear skin, in which he 
enveloped himself from head to foot ; he locked up his clothes that 
he might not be tempted to go out, and closed his doors against all 
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visitors ; he never left his writing-table save to eat and sleep ; never 
took off his bear-skin but once, that was to go to the trial of Charles 
the Tenth’s ministers. On the 14th of January, 1831, a month 
within the allotted period, he wrote the last word with the last drop 
of ink in the bottle. Gosselin’s principal reader was his wife, a clever, 
well-educated woman, and to her judgment he entrusted ‘Notre Dame.’ 
Her opinion was unfavourable ; she considered the work exceedingly 
dull; Gosselin thought he had made a very bad bargain, and vowed 
he would never buy another book without reading it first. The critics 
were hostile, and tried to write the work down; but the sale was ‘ 
enormous, the success gigantic. Publishers besieged him, begging 
him to give them if it were only a title for announcement ; and the 
titles of two novels, destined never to be written, ‘ Le fils du Bossu,’ 
and ‘La Quiquengrogne,’ were advertised for years. 

France and Europe were now ringing with the name and fame of 
Victor Hugo ; but not to poetry and romance alone was he indebted 
for his bays, he had won no inconsiderable portion of them in another 
and yet greater department of literature—the drama. ‘ Cromwell’ 
had been written, and ‘Hernani’ and ‘Marion Delorme’ had been 
represented. The appearance of these works marked the commence- 
ment of a new era of the French stage, hitherto rigorously fettered 
by classic writers to a slavish imitation of the drama of ancient 
Greece. 

While he was composing ‘ Cromwell’ a company of English actors 
appeared at Paris in some of Shakespeare’s plays. These great master- 
pieces produced a profound impression upon his mind, and, together 
with a conversation with the great actor Talma, determined the bent 
of his genius. “I never acted,” said Talma, “a part quite suited to 
me. Tragedy is grand, fine, noble. I should have liked quite as much 
grandeur and more reality. I should have liked a character posses- 
sing all the variety and movement of real life, who was tragic with 
something of the familiar, as being stilla man. Truth I have sought 
for all my life. I ask for Shakespeare, they give me Dennis. No one 
knows what I might have done had I found the author I was seeking. 
But I shall die without having really acted once.” 

Talma was to have played Cromwell, but he died before the work 
was completed, and its enormous length was an insuperable objection 
to stage representation. Its appearance created a great sensation, not 
from its intrinsic merit, which is not remarkable, but from its lengthy 
and elaborate preface, in which the author, while pronouncing a mag- 
nificent eulogy upon Shakespeare, declared uncompromisingly against 
classicism and his determination “ to break all those threads of spider 
webs with which the army of Lilliput have undertaken to chain the 
drama while slumbering. The poet,” he goes on to say, “ should have 
but one model—Nature ; but one guide, Truth : he ought not to write 
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according to what has been written, but with his soul, his heart. . . . 
The character of the drama is reality ; reality consists in the natural 
combination of two types, the sublime and the grotesque, which are 
interwoven with each other in the drama as they are in life and crea- 
tion. Whatever is in natureisin art. . . . Allcreation isnot humanly 
beautiful ; the ugly exists side by side with the beautiful, the deformed 
shoulders the graceful, the grotesque reverses the medal with the 
sublime, the evil with the good, light with shadow. She (the modern 
Muse) will ask if the narrow and relative reason of the artist ought 
to supersede the absolute reason of the Creator? is it for man to set 
God right? is a mutilated Nature more beautiful? Can you be 
harmonious only by being incomplete ?” 

We English, who are so indifferent to art, cannot comprehend the 
effect which such daring assertions produced upon the educated world 
of France, unless we can imagine the consternation of our religious 
world if one of its luminaries were to suddenly declare his intention 
of adopting Joe Smith’s bible in preference to the Scriptures. Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére, had been regarded for considerably more than 
a century as the all-perfect, unapproachable, and only models of 
dramatic art, and to attack these was nothing lecs than sacrilege and 
blasphemy. 

Nevertheless the great temple of the classic, the Comédie Francaise, 
whose sacred stage had never yet been desecrated by the romantic, had 
long solicited a play from the hands of this daring innovator. His 
first dramatic work, putting aside ‘ Cromwell,’ was ‘ Marion Delorme;’ 
this magnificent drama was written in twenty-four days, the fourth 
act from one sunrise to the next. But the censor refused to license it ; 
the character of Louis the Thirteenth was calculated to bring kingly 
authority into disrepute ; there were points in it that the people would 
apply to Charles the Tenth. Hugo appealed to the King in person, 
but the censor was not to be overruled; the King would have com- 
pensated him by increasing his pension to 4000 francs; the poet 
nobly refused the bribe. 

Finding that ‘Marion Delorme’ could not be produced, he wrote 
‘Hernani,’ which was accepted by the director of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, to the intense disgust of every person in the establishment, from 
the sociétaire to the scene-shifter. ‘The heroine was cast to the cele- 


- brated Mdlle. Mars, who tortured the author during the rehearsals 


by all kinds of frivolous objections and suggestions, until he fright- 
ened her into silence by threatening to take away the part. Out of 
the theatre the actors worked unceasingly to make it: condemnation a 
foregone conclusion. They caricatur2d it in the salons, and recited 
garbled versions of the most critical scenes; they even supplied the 
Vaudeville with materials for an enticipative parody. Nor did the 
author’s troubles end here; the crnsor objected to certain passages 
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which Hugo positively refused to suppress. At one time the dispute 
threatened the production of the play, but at last the Government, 
perhaps considering it scarcely prudent to repeat the case of ‘ Marion 
Delorme,’ reluctantly let it pass. 

In the meantime the excitement of Paris was tremendous and in- 
creasing ; the demand for seats far surpassed all powers of supply ; 
people of the highest distinction overwhelmed Hugo with letters 
begging and praying for places, offering fabulous prices even to be 
admitted to the rehearsals. Although he firmly refused all assistance 
from the hired claqueurs, who afterwards fully revenged themselves by 
hissing others of his pieces, he did not reject the proffered help of 
his fast friends Jes Bohémes, those bitter enemies of the classicalists. 
Red tickets marked “ Hiero ” were distributed among these, and by one 
o'clock in the afternoon of the night of performance there assembled 
about the doors of. the ‘‘ Francaise” one of the strangest and most 
motley crowds that ever astonished Parisian eyes. Men with shaggy 
untrimmed beards, with long dishevelled hair floating wildly about 
their necks and shoulders ; dressed in every conceivable style and age 
of costume except that of the day—gaudy, eccentric, shabby, and even 
ragged—resplendent waistcoats of crimson satin, seedy trousers, dila- 
pidated boots, Spanish cloaks, brigand hats. MHorror-stricken and 
indignant at the sight of the barbarous horde which had invaded their 
classic precincts, the actors mounted to the roof and cast down upon 
their heads all the sweepings and garbage of the theatre, hoping to 
provoke them to a riot, and thereby obtain the assistance of the police 
to remove the obnoxious invaders. But under all this fire of dirt, 
cabbage-stumps, and rotten fruit, Jes Bohémes kept their temper. At 
three o'clock the doors were opened for their admission ; they were 
given the orchestra, second gallery, and all the pit seats but fifty. 
They brought their dinners in their pockets, bread, sausages, onions, 
&c., and, being esconced in their places, quietly proceeded to discuss 
these savoury viands ; the repast was not finished when the doors were 
opened to the public, and the whole house was redolent with the scent 
of garlic and other abominations to polite noses. The theatre was soon 
crowded from floor to ceiling—one blaze of splendid dress and jewellery. 
But Mdlle. Mars was furious; the appearance and perfume of /es 
Bohémes had filled her with disgust, and there was not a super who did 
not share her feelings. The first act passed off quietly ; there were a 
few hisses during the second and third, but they were quickly drowned 
by the applauso of the pit. At the end of the fourth act a publisher 
rushed round to the stage door in hot haste, insisted upon seeing the 
author ; offered him’ five—six—eight—ten thousand francs for the 
play ; dragged him into a tobacconist’s shop, and there and then ob- 
tained the copyright for the last-named sum. When the curtain fell 
upon the fifth act a perfect hurricane of applause burst from the 
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audience. The success was complete. And now Mdlle. Mars was all 
graciousness—the actors were all obsequiousness. 

But the classicalists were not to be thus beaten; the next night 
they assembled in strong force, and then the battle began in earnest. 
For forty-five nights ‘Hernani’ was played amidst groans, hisses, 
derisive laughter, slamming of doors; the spectators turned their 
backs upon the stage, read, conversed in loud tones, while the actors 
encouraged this hostility by winks and signs of intelligence. The 
newspapers, except the Jowrnal des Debats, attacked it furiously. 
Nevertheless the: pecuniary results were magnificent, and it was only 
withdrawn when Mademoiselle Mars, weary of the strife, insisted upon 
being allowed a holiday. Not only in Paris, but throughout the 
provinces the war of the schools raged with equal fierceness; duels 
even were fought, in which men lost their lives. Eight years after- 
wards this play was reproduced at the same theatre, and was received 
with general approbation. “How different it is now!” remarked a 
person ; “he has altered every line.” ‘ He has not altered one,” was 
the reply ; it is the taste which has altered.” 

Romanticism had conquered. 

After the revolution ‘ Marion Delorme’ was produced at the Porte 
St. Martin; but the classicalists mustered in sufficient force to mar 
its success. ‘ Le Roi s’amuse,’ followed at the Francaise, was damned 
the first night, and its performance suspended by the censor. His 
next drama was ‘ Lucréce Borgia,’ at the Porte St. Martin, with 
Madame Georges and Frederick Lemaitre in Lucréce and Gennaro. 
The success of this play was enormous; the theatre was illuminated 
nightly, and two municipal guards were required to regulate the 
carriages ; the receipts of the first three performances amounted to 
the immense sum of 84,769 francs. When the curtain fell on the 
first night, Harel, the manager, rushed behind the scenes, his dress 
in disorder, his linen tumbled as though he had just come out of a 
desperate struggle. “Save my life, M. Hugo!” he cried. ‘ They 
insist upon seeing you; they are striding over the orchestra, and 
forcing their way on to the stage; you must appear, or they will 
break everything they lay hands upon.” “M. Harel,” replied the 
author, “I give the public my thoughts. I do not give it my person.” 
Oh, if our own small fry of authors and scene painters would only be 
£0 modest ! 

‘Marie Stuart’ was his next production; but it was not a success ; 
then followed ‘ Angelo,’ with Mademoiselle Mars and Madame Georges 
in the cast ; a combination of jealous talent, which gave Hugo much 
annoyance. ‘ Ruy Blas’ completed the list of his dramas. 

He was now a man of world-wide fame and ample means. His 
garret days were over; he resided in the Place Royale, in a noble 
mansion of the age of Louis the Thirteenth, furnished in costly, 
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antique style, and filled with gems of medieval art, with noble 
pictures, with all that could satisfy a refined artistic taste. Here 
he held his court, and around him gathered his courtiers: Alfred de 
Musset, Alphonse Karr, Théophile Gautier, Paul Meurice, &c. ; 
more devoted, more venerating, than any that gathered in the Tuil- 
eries. With the exception of one or two volumes of poetry, the 
beautiful ‘ Feuilles d’automne’ among them, his literary career was 
now suspended for many years, and the author gave place to the 
politician. 

After his mother’s death a gradual but most decisive change came 
over his political opinions; the enthusiastic Bourbonist and fierce 
reviler of Bonaparte went over to liberalism, and conceived an admiration 
for the great conqueror which in the course of years grew to a blind 
and bigoted idolatry. His father’s prophecy was fulfilled. 

But he was as yet very far from the blatant anarchist of 1870. 
Like Lamartine, a theoretical Republican, he did not believe France 
was, in 1830, ripe for that form of government, and so he supported 
the accession of Louis Philippe, from whom and from the Duc and 
Duchesse d’Orléans he received many favours and uniform kindness. 
Nor was he ungrateful, as appears in the warm eulogy he penned upon 
the citizen king in ‘ Les Miserables.’ In 1841 he was created a peer 
of France, and admitted to the Academy which had rejected him four 
times previously. At the revolution he was an advocate of a regency 
under the Duchesse d’Orléans. He was elected to the constituent 
assembly by 61,000 votes; he advocated with the Right the establish- 
ment of two chambers ; with the Left the liberty of the press and the 
abolition of capital punishment ; he opposed the Socialists, but with 
such significant words as these : “ They must admit with us the present 
necessity of society as it is constituted.” He was hostile to Cavaignac, 
whom he attacked on all occasions in a journal he had established, 
entitled L’Evénement. 

Long previous to the revolution he had earnestly agitated the 
repeal of Louis Napoleon’s sentence of banishment, and no one 
welcomed the Prince’s election to the presidency with more fervour 
than he. After that event he passed over to the ranks of the re- 
actionary party. He was ambitious of political power, and sedulously 
angled for it in the pages of L’Evénement. “It is a vulgar and 
absurd prejudice,” he wrote, “that the poet is unfit for the affairs of 
every day life.’ Again he thus defines the poet statesman: “ Arm 
and head, heart and thought, sword and torch, gentle and strong, 
gentle because he is strong, and strong because he is gentle, con- 
queror and legislator, king and prophet, lyre and sword, apostle and 
Messiah.” Not obtaining what he desired he became what is called 
an ardent patriot, and joined the extreme party. 

Herein, perhaps, lies the secret of his virulence against the late 
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Emperor, which ultimately necessitated his banishment from 
France: disappointed ambition inspired that bitter and most undigni- 
fied brochure, ‘Napoleon le Petit.’ Castille, in his ‘ Portraits 
Contemporaines,’ passes upon him the following judgment :— 


“In less than twenty years he unrolled a series of political apostasies of 
which even this mobile and faithless age can give no other example; 
yesterday he was dynastic, to-day republican; preached order, hurled 
anarchy; donned the embroidered coat of a peer of France, and the demo- 
cratic blouse; promised heart and faith to all régimes, and disowned all; 
called progress ‘ the variations of a mind that is captivated with novelty ;’ 
sought to make merit out of an ambition that pursued power through every 
governmental transformation ; began life as a courtier, ended his career as 
a demagogue; posed himself as a god and as a sansculotte; lived contra- 
dictorily and arrogantly; sceptic, pompous, empty, sonorous—finally painful 
to contemplate in his convulsions, which are perhaps only for literary 
effect.” 


Upon being banished from France, he retired to Guernsey, and 
wrote, amidst princely luxury,in the enjoyment of the wealth he so 
fiercely denounced, ‘Les Miserables.’ Such is the inconsistency of 
your fire-eating reformers, your preachers of the rights of man, your 
champions of the poor, your denouncers of the rich. Of his conduct 
during the terrible time that followed Sedan I have no wish to write, 
having too profound an admiration for his great genius to dwell upon 
his political degradation. 

To attempt the most imperfect analysis of his works within the 
limits of the present article, which is intended to be biographical 
rather than critical, would be impossible. 

France possessed nothing worthy the name of poetry until within 
the last fifty or sixty years, and among the band of poets who have 
given new life to her literature during the present century, Lamartine 
and Victor Hugo stand pre-eminent. There is less ideal beauty in 
the poems of Hugo than in those of his great rival, but there is far 
more vigour, more reality ; we feel the latter, we admire the former. 
At times the boldness of his ideas renders him harsh and turgid, but 
the sacred fire illumines all, and never fails to kindle the imagination 
of every sympathetic reader. As a dramatist, he has re-created the 
French stage, and emancipated it from a century and a half of bond- 
age; he has given it life for lay figures, passion for frigid declama- 
tion, the language of the heart for the language of rhetoric. In the 
whole previous dramatic literature of France there are no scenes which 
for power and intensity can compare with those between Didier and 
Marion Delorme. 

But it is upon the immortal ‘ Notre Dame’ that the highest pillar 
of his fame will ever rest. In this work his grand genius soars to its 
greatest height. Quasimodo and Claude Frollo are herculean figures 
carved in imperishable marble, and Esmeralda must ever remain one 
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of the most exquisite creations of all fiction. Nothing more artistic 
can be conceived than that triology of love which encompasses this 
gentle, lovely being: the hunchback, the monk, the soldier; the love 
of the angel, the demon, the man; for within the grotesquely-horrible 
form of Quasimodo dwells the spirit of an angel. 

Grand and exceptional indeed is the genius which is equal in the 
three greatest departments of literature. The genius is gigantic; so 
are the faults, of which the chief is exaggeration of character ; 
but his personages are cast in such colossal moulds, are drawn with 
such force of outline, that their disproportions are lost in their sub- 
limity. As an instance, what can be more unreal than the character 
of Javert? In the hands of an ordinarily clever writer it would be a 
monstrosity, nay more, an absurdity ; but the intense conviction of its 
creator in its truth so dominates the mind of the reader that it blinds 
it to the perception of its falseness. He has an overweening par- 
tiality for the revolting, for depicting the abnormal vilenesses of 
humanity. The story of ‘Lucréce Borgia’ is certainly gratuitously 
horrible, and much may be urged against ‘Le Roi s’amuse. In 
considering such works, however, the question is whether or not art 
should be bound within certain limits. The writer's opinion upon 
the subject has been already stated in the introduction to this article. 
The greatest power of Victor Hugo is in the descriptive: who can 
ever forget the death of Claude Frollo?—that fall from the tower, 
that clinging of the fingers to the parapet, the striking of the body 
against the abutment, and the last dull thud upon the pavement 
beneath? or the battle with the devil fish in ‘Les Travailleurs de 
Mer? My nerves thrilled for days after reading it. Numerous 
other scenes and passages of almost equal power will occur to every 
reader of his works. He has gained wonderful effects by minutiz of 
touch, by repetition, and by placing the same idea in varying shades 
of light; but in his latter works these tricks of art are carried to 
excess, weakness rather than to strength. 

Tn his last novel, “ 92,” such faults are more than ever prominent: 
he is minute to tediousness; the finest passages are marred by obtru- 
sive antitheses, and by a profusion of apothegms which are too fre- 
quently mere platitudes. He is ever moralising, ever straining to 
reduce his ideas to epigrammatic dogmas. He devotes pages to extra- 
neous matter, sometimes mere lists of names which have no bearing 
upon the story, and which are introduced simply to display the author's 
exhaustive knowledge of the period of which he writes. The story 
isa fragment: it has no end, since it leaves the fate of its hero in 
obscurity. It has no female interest—I had almost said it has no 
female character. Michelle Fléchard is a repulsive exaggeration. We 
have little sympathy with any of its personages, unless it be with De 
Lantenac. Gauvain is an ideal, an abstraction, rather than a man; 
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and, noble as his great sacrifice is, our acquaintance with him is too 
recent, I may say distant, for it to greatly affect us. Nevertheless, the 
book has manifold beauties. ‘The character of the Marquis is mag- 
nificent, both in conception and drawing. Indomitable, inexorable, 
noble, sublime, he is the very ideal of the aristocratic spirit. There 
are few grander episodes in fiction than his rescue of the three children 
at the apparently inevitable sacrifice of his own life and of that which 
was far more to him than life—his cause. There are some splendid 
pieces of description: the scene in the gun room, the storming of La 
Torgue, the death of Immanus; and the phases of the Vendéan struggle, 
have never before been so vividly limned. Yet, spite of all its 
excellences, I think few can lay down the book without a feeling of 
disappointment, a sense of incompleteness. 

His works are no longer the outpourings of a splendid imagination, 
but the vehicles of wild social and political theories, shrieks of eulogy, 
and howls of denunciation ; appeals to anarchy and bloodshed, votive 
offerings to sansculottism, and frantic hatred against the rich and all 
that 7s, These things, written by a man who enjoys every luxury that 
our present system of society affords, whose benevolence, for aught 
I have ever heard, has seldom gorie beyond tea and plum cal for 
charity children, is, to say the least, incongruous. Had he acted in 
accordance with his theories, what would have become of the antique 
splendour of Hauteville, those costly treasures of art which he has 
accumulated by such large expenditure? Surely they would have 
been all sold to feed the hungry, to give comfort to Jes miserables, 
But the practical benevolence of a man seems always to be in the 
inverse ratio of his demagogic tendencies. 
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Che Flower of Dernay. 
A STORY OF BERNAY DE L’EURE. 


By THE AUTHOR oF $ Patty.’ 





Ir is market-day at Bernay—market-day in the ancient Abbey, 
founded long before the Norman Conquest by Judith of Bretagne, 
Duchess of Normandy. The building is so crowded with farmers 
and sacks of grain that it is difficult to realise it has once been a 
stately church. It is market-day, too, in the Place outside and in the 
quaint street which runs down on‘to the Place, and which is full of 
half-timbered houses, with inquisitive pointed dormers, that seem to 
be stretching forward to peep into the windows on the other side of 
the street. 

In the Place are meat stalls, and crockery spread on the stones, 
and garments of all kinds, and hardware; but up this street, which 
curyes into a sort of crescent, there are fruit and vegetable stalls, fresh 
eggs and butter, with bronzed-faced guardians, men and women. At 
the further end of the street the corner house projects over the foot- 
way, and the upper story is supported by pillars that have once had 
richly-carved capitals, now half defaced. The beams of the house, too, 
are moulded, and rest on brackets carved with grotesque grinning faces. 
The shop in front of this house is full of fruit and vegetables. 

A comfortable, well-to-do looking man, with a plain sensible face, 
half covered by a huge pair of black whiskers, goes past the vegetable 
sellers. He pays no attention to their repeated solicitations to buy 
from them ; he is evidently looking for some one, and as he nears the 
pillared house he quickens his pace, and his broad plain face beams 
into a smile that is almost beautifying. An old fruit woman, in a 
white cotton nightcap and a much-patched greenish-grey gown, a 
short black jacket and a yellow neckerchief over her shoulders, gives 
a nod and a wink at her gossip, Marie Touchet, who has the largest 
melons and the ripest peaches that have been brought to Bernay 
market this morning. 

“What dost thou mean, Ja mere?” Marie Touchet speaks as 
sharply as if she lived on the unripe fruit of her garden. 

“Comment! what do I mean ? But thou knowest it, Marie Touchet. 
Aha, my friend, it is not in that voice thou wouldest have spoken if 
Monsieur Lagrange had bought peaches of thee instead of buying 
them at the shop.” 

“Hé! but thou art mistaken, viele. Monsieur Lagrange has 
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peaches at home more than he can eat, and if he goes to the shop of 
Le Blanc the fruiterer, it is to meet his dame and not to purchase 
fruit.” 

The mere Frémont shrugs her yellow shoulders till the cotton 
nightcap seems to sink between their ample breadth. 

“His dame! ma foi!” The wrinkles round her mouth look as 
hard as the flutings of a shell with the excess of her scorn. “I did 
not think I should live to hear Eugénie Toutain called dame—a poor 
little slip of a thing brought up by her grandmother, without so 
much as a penny of fortune. Hein! I see now why the old widow 
Marcel sent her doll’s face to market once a week to sell her sour pears 
and stunted cabbages. ‘There are always fools” 

“ Chut, chut! la mere.” 

La mere Frémont looks up at the lowered tones of her gossip’s 
voice. The well-to-do looking man with the black whiskers is coming 
down the street again, but this time he is not alone. A tall, sweet- 
faced girl, with a fair skin, and loving dark eyes, leans on his arm. 
She is dressed in black, but there is a style in the set of her polonaise 
which is not often seen in Bernay; her straw hat-bonnet too is gaily 
trimmed with pink and brown ribbon. 

“Look”—the cotton nightcap gives a spitefully sudden jerk— 
“to think that she has been never used to anything better than a 
cotton gown and a muslin cap, and see how she holds up her head in 
silk like a queen. Dame! it is a shame and a folly.” 

“For shame, then thou.” Marie Touchet courtsies as the happy- 
looking pair come near her stall; but the young wife of Monsieur 
Lagrange slips her arm suddenly out of her husband’s, and putting 
a hand on each of the fruit-seller’s shoulders, kisses her on both 
cheeks. 

“How art thou, Marie?” The girl’s voice is as sweet and joyful 
as her face. ‘“ How goes it with thee and thy father ?” 

Marie Touchet does not answer directly. ‘She stands gazing at 
Eugénie’s sweet face till two soft rosy blushes spread over the girl’s 
fair cheeks. Then Marie wipes her eyes quickly with her apron and 
looks earnestly at Monsieur Lagrange. She is satisfied with what 
she sees, for she pats his arm and laughs. 

“Aha, Monsieur,” she says, slyly, “I owed you a grudge when I 
came back here after my father got well, and I found our pretty 
child had been taken away, but you have made her look more bright 
and beautiful than before, and I forgive you, and wish you joy. Take 
care of her; there is not another like her in Beraay.” 

“Thou old flatterer”—Eugénie stoops down and kisses the brown 
freckled face again—“ but if thou tellest this to Monsieur Lagrange, I 
shall never be able to content him: he will expect me to behave like 
an angel.” She gives a loving, half-timid glance up at her husband. 
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His face is not able to express emotion easily, but there is a most 
unusual glow in his dark eyes as he looks down at his wife. 

“JT try to take good care of her—she is very precious to me,” he 
says simply, and then, with a genial smile, he adds, “ You must come 
and see Eugénie, Marie. Your donkey could carry you as far as 
Thiberville, and then our farm is not far off, and we can give you a 
bed.” 

Marie Touchet makes a deep courtesy, and is voluble in thanks, and 
Monsieur Lagrange waits, smiling, while his wife nods and speaks to 
all her old acquaintance ; and then he offers her his arm and passes on. 

“Well,” says Marie Touchet, triumphantly, putting her arms 
akimbo, and her hands spread over her broad hips: “ Well, notre 
mere, did I not say so? The child is not spoiled by her good fortune. 
She is as good and loving as ever.” 

A scowl comes across old Frémont’s face; it is a far more withered, 
battered-looking face than her gossip’s is, and there is a sombre fire in 
the dark eyes that gives it an expression of malevolence ; but it is easy 
to see that there has been great beauty, in the shrivelled features ; 
a beauty which looks as if it had suffered premature decay from the 
ravages which an imperious, undisciplined temper has stamped there. 
Her dark eyes glow with hatred now. 

“ Bah, bah! do not praise the little mercenary doll to me. She 
took the highest bidder, and she looks smiling, because he buys her 
finery. Thou hadst best be silent, Marie Touchet; any one can see 
how thy good word can be bought.” 

Marie ouchet’s broad, flat, freckled face twitches, and her dull blue 
eyes brighten, and her fingers close and unclose nervously. It is 
fortunate for the peace of the market that Monsieur le curé of Notre 
Dame de la Couture, has come up to Marie’s stail to inquire after her 
paralysed father, and also to buy one of her cream cheeses. By the 
time the cream cheese had been put into a fresh cabbage-leaf, and 
Monsieur /e curé had passed on, /a mere Frémont was engaged in 
trying to cheat an English traveller into buying a bruised melon. 

Marie Touchet was still sore on the subject of her favourite. “But 
what does it matter?” she said to herself. “ She is a malignant old 
creature !” and this ebullition restored her equanimity. “I am silly 
to trouble at her words, poor old woman! She has had a hard life, a 
drunken husband and an unkind son, and it may be that she knows as 
well as I do that Eugénie refused to be her son’s wife. Yes, yes, she 
has had as much to sour her as my peaches had this rainy July.” 


II. 


THERE is quite a large gathering to-day at the table d’héte of the 
Cheval Blanc, the best and most comfortable inn in Bernay, and 
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Monsieur Roussel, the big burly landlord—pere Roussel, his guests 
call him—sits in the middle of the long table, nearly full of guests, 
radiant with welcome. 

“ C’est ca, Frangois,” he says, to the waiter, whose face is growing 
very red and shining with the amount of his labour, “set the chairs 
closer opposite, these two chairs beside mé must be kept for special 
customers.” He pats them with one fat hand as he speaks, with the 
other he clinks his claret-glass against that of a sharp-faced, sharp- 
tongued commis-voyageur, who has asked him to drink, and who seems 
to consume huge platefuls of meat and vegetables by magic, and be 
always in hungry expectation of a coming dish. 

“ Your cook is slow, pere,” he says rudely. 

But no one has seen Pierre Roussel ruffled. He smiles very blandly, 
but he does not answer ; he is listening to voices outside the glass-door 
of the salle-a-manger. 

Madame Roussel is there receiving Monsieur Lagrange and his 
newly-married wife. There is such a contrast in looks between the 
landlord and his wife, that you almost wonder how they can travel life’s 
journey side by side. She is tall, but so thin and anxious-looking 
that one might fear the Cheval Blanc was on the road to ruin if her 
husband’s jolly face did not tell another tale. 

Madame Roussel is an excellent and careful housekeeper ; but she 
always meets trouble more than half way. ‘ Monsieur and Madame 
are welcome,” she says with a smile that has no sunshine in it ; “ but 
there is hardly any room at the table d’héte, and I do hope and trust 
Francois will not be so unhappy as to spill the soup over the beautiful 
polonaise of Madame. Will Madame take it off and leave it in my 
room ?” 

Madame smiles gaily. “ No, thank you,’ she says, “I hope the 
best of Francois; and our time is short. Monsieur Lagrange says we 
are to start so soon after our meal that he will not have the horse 
taken out of our vehicle.” 

She glances back at the half cart, half caléche, which Floris, the 
ostler of the Cheval Blanc is taking round to the huge stable-yard at 
the back of the house. A stable-yard full of vehicles and horses, with 
dogs and pigs, and long-legged fowls appearing here and there among 
them—so full, too, of mud; for there has been a fortnight of heavy 
rain, and Bernay, lying, as it does, in a basin formed by circling green 
hills, is in a moist spongy state. It is this mud which makes Monsieur 
Lagrange descend at the front door instead of driving, according to 
custom into the stable-yard. 

There is a little hush in the clatter of knives against plates, and in 
the buzz of talk, as the fair young wife comes into the salle-d-manger. 
M. Roussel is carving, so he cannot rise to greet her, but he gives a 
smiling nod and looks at the empty chairs beside him. Eugénie 
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blushes as she sees all eyes fixed on her, and then she moves on with 
easy grace and seats herself beside the host. In a moment more, 
Monsieur Lagrange is beside her, and she smiles up at him and forgets 
she is shy. She is so filled with the one thought of her husband 
that there is no room left for self-consciousness. 

The English traveller who bought the bruised melon in the market 
sits opposite and wonders at the contrast between the charming girl- 
wife and the middle-aged commonplace-looking husband, and how 
there can be any sympathy between them. Monsieur Lagrange’s 
face is so square, and his whiskers are so straight and stiff, and his red 
cheeks and black eyes are so very uninteresting. He is very hungry, 
and he goes on eating rapidly without speaking, and the traveller 
thinks how the sweet girl is thrown away on him. Frangois un- 
corks a bottle of Bordeaux and sets it before Monsieur Lagrange. He 
turns to his wife and fills her glass. The traveller opposite surprises 
a look in the black eyes which modifies his opinion ; he begins to think 
the commonplace man is very fond of his pretty wife after all. 

One by one the guests leave the table. A few others come in and 
take their places, and the soup reappears in sundry little white 
tureens, followed by the whole xound of dishes, for this market-day 
déjeuner at Bernay is as substantial as any dinner. 

While Madame Lagrange eats her dessert she slips one little plump 
soft hand into her husband’s huge brown fist, and looks up in his 
face. The English traveller smiles, and wonders how the farmer will 
like so public a demonstration of fondness; but Lagrange evidently 
does not mind, or does not choose to vex his wife; he leaves his brown 
fist on the table. 

The door of the salle-d-nanger opens sharply, and some one comes in 
hurriedly. Eugénie looks up, and draws her hand away. A deep 
flush flits across her face, but she does not look again at the new 
comer. The husband, on the contrary, looks at him steadily, and 
bends his head stiffly, but the new arrival does not appear to notice 
his greeting. He isa tall, thin man, handsome, with a worn aqui- 
line face, and eyes that are full of restless brightness. He stares 
hard at Monsieur Roussel, as if he were trying not to see his neigh- 
bour. He is the only man who has seated himself at table without 
an admiring glance at Eugénie. Pierre Roussel says, “Good day,” 
but he does not speak genially. 

The new comer feels this at once, and he frowns till his flexible 
well-defined eyebrows meet. 

“What is the matter, pve Roussel? You look dull. An empty 
house, eh? I hear the Lion d’Or is over full.” 

Roussel laughs. 

“T am glad to hear it, Monsieur Frémont; but I fancy there are 
folk enough in Bernay to-day to fill two or three inns.” 
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Monsieur Lagrange says in a low voice, “ If you are ready, Eugénie, 
perhaps we ought to move.” 

She nods and smiles a sweet acquiescence. She looks round as she 
rises; the smile still lingers on her lips, but it dies away, and a 
look of fear comes into her eyes. Monsieur Frémont is gazing at 
her intensely, and yet it is hard to say whether his look expresses 
contempt or admiration. 

No one notices him, because every one is engaged in returning the 
courteous bow which Eugénie makes in leaving the salle-a-manger, 
but a moment after Roussel exclaims, 

“ What is the matter, Monsieur Félix ?—what ails you ?” 

Frémont has turned a ghastly white, and he sits twisting his long 
thin fingers together till the bleached knuckles look as if they were 
coming through the skin. 

He glares at Roussel, but he does not speak. The English traveller 
is disturbed, he thinks this dark-faced, restless Frenchman is subject 
to epilepsy. 

It is a relief when Frémont, who has scarcely eaten anything, 
rises and goes out of the room without taking notice even of the 
landlord. 

The English traveller asks Monsieur Roussel who this strange man is. 

“T can tell you little more than his name.” Loussel looks myste- 
rious and lowers his voice. “He is Félix Frémont; he is supposed to 
be rich; he lives near Orbec, a good distance from Bernay ; but I 
do not think he can be as rich as people say, for he lets his mother 
live quite in a humble way here.” 

Meanwhile Eugénie has gone into Madame Roussel’s little room, 
and is setting straight her gaily-trimmed bonnet before the glass, 
There is a large looking-glass over the fire-place, facing the door ; 
besides this, there are only four black chairs and a small walnut-wood 
table in the little room, which, with its white walls and spotless lace 
window curtains, is a marvel of neatness. The glass door leading into 
the hall is also curtained, but as Eugénie stands before the glass she 
sees this door open, and there stands Monsieur Frémont with the 
same evil look in his face. A moment after, he is gone. ‘The girl 
sees her own face whiten, and she feels cold and stricken. 

Madame Ronssel is making out a bill at her desk, she has not 
remarked anything, and before Eugénie has recovered herself in comes 
Monsieur Lagrange. 

“Do you mind waiting a quarter of an hour?” he speaks, very 
courteously. “ Monsieur Je cwré of Ste.-Croix has sent for me, but he 
will not keep me long.” 

Eugénie goes up to him and murmurs some fond answer, and then 
Monsieur Lagrange hurries away—hurries through the stable-yard, 
for Monsieur Je cuié has sent to him from the railway station, and 
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this is the nearest way. As he goes along between the crowded lines 
of vehicles, splashing heedlessly through the mud in his anxiety to 
get his visit over and to rejoin his wife, he comes suddenly upon a 
stooping man; he almost stumbles against him, and as he draws back 
in the effort to prevent this he sees it is Félix Frémont. 

The eyes of the two men meet, and there is such direct hatred and 
defiance in Frémont’s eyes that Lagrange can hardly keep silence ; 
but he passes on and smiles at himself. 

“That fellow tries my temper. What would Eugénie say if she 
knew how I felt just now? She is always so confident of my calm- 
ness and patience. It would be simple cowardice to get angry with 
a wild fellow like Frémont. No doubt he is crazy still at having lost 
her. Well, he is a trifle nearer her age, and a better-looking fellow 
than I am; but somehow I would not like to be Félix Frémont’s 
wife. What was he doing at that end of the yard?” He pauses 
suddenly before a caleche near the gate. “Here is his vehicle, and 
he was standing just where Floris put ours.” 

A misgiving, which he could not have defined, fell over Lagrange 
like a shadow. Even when he returned the hearty shake of the 
euré’s hand he looked sad and anxious. 


Til. 


Fiéurx Frimont had a strange stricken look when he came out of the 
long, muddy, stable-yard. He did not go out at the lower end, but 
came back through the porte-cochere of the hotel. 

Madame Roussel was standing at the door of her little sitting-room, 
but, though Frémont stared in eagerly, he did not see Eugénie sitting 
behind the door. 

“ How pale and fierce that man looks!” But Madame Roussel 
said this to herself, and when she went back into the room and closed 
the door, she did not speak of Monsieur Frémont to Madame La- 
grange. 

Kyery one in Bernay knew how the wild farmer of Orbec—for so 
Frémont was called by those who knew his eccentric, undisciplined life 
—had persecuted Eugénie Toutain with his addresses. ver since 
she had first come, a girl of sixteen, to sell her grandmother’s butter 
and garden stuff at market, Frémont had singled her out for admira- 
tion; and, because of this, old widow Frémont, his mother, had tried 
on every market day to spite or slander the “ Flower of Bernay”— 
Eugénie had earned this name as much by her sweetness as by her 
beauty. She was so universally beloved that Bernay folk thought it 
no wonder when Monsieur Lagrange, from Lillebonne, who had 
succeeded to his uncle’s property, near Thiberville, fell in love with 
her so desperately the first time he came to Bernay market. He was 
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so quiet and middle-aged, that he was considered too old for Eugénie ; 
but Lagrange was too really in love to be fainthearted, and he feared 
to lose so bright a prize by delay. 

The next day found him at the cottage where Eugénie and her 
grandmother lived ; very soon after the ‘ Flower of Bernay ’ disappeared 
from the market, and in two months she had married Monsieur La- 
grange. Even the spiteful ones could not say that Eugénie had 
married for money, when it was so well known that during the last 
three years she might have married any day Félix Frémont, a far 
richer man, if all tales were true, than Lagrange was. But Eugénie 
shrank from Frémont. Before she even knew who he was—before 
she had heard him spoken of as the half-crazed miser, who starved 
himself and his mother too, and lived all alone in his large, gloomy, 
tumble-down chateau, with the rats—she had shrunk from his familiar 
address, and his evil, though well-featured face. 

And it was this total absence of coquetry on the girl's side that 
Marie Touchet was enlarging on as she sat leisurely repacking her few 
unsold wares. 

“And I tell thee, Za mere, that thou art evil-tongued. What good 
is it to thee to scatter mud on so fair a flower as our Eugénie? Thou 
canst not really sully her, and there is no reason in thy dislike. She 
never encouraged thy son, and if she had married him thou wouldest 
have been displeased that he should take to himself a wife without a 
portion, and perhaps with reason—a woman should bring something 
in her hand to her husband. But there is no danger now. She is 
safe—she is the wife of another man. Dame! I cannot see why thou 
art so hard upon her.” 

La mere Frémont had kept her head bent over the melons she was 
stowing in a tall basket full of hay, but she looked up now, and 
craned her head till the bone of her withered discoloured throat 
showed in knots above her orange neckerchief, 

“Thou art forty and more, Marie, and yet thou hast no more wis- 
dom than the boy Martin who guides thy donkey-cart. For shame, 
then, learn a little wisdom. When didst ever hear that love or hate 
came because it was reasonable they should come? See that son of 
mine, with scarcely a word for his mother—his mother, who would 
have given body and soul for him when he was young—he worships 
that girl’s little finger. I will wager he has come into Bernay because 
it was said she would be here to-day.” 

“Here he comes,” says Marie. “I do not know if he has seen our 
Eugénie, but he looks as if he had seen a ghost.” 

Félix Frémont is coming up, not the street in which the fruit stalls 
are, but the broad street down which the market also spreads, and 
which traverses the Grande Place, between the ancient Abbey on one 
side, and the winding street, full of gabled houses, in which are the 
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fruit stalls. When he reaches the Place he pauses just an instant, 
and tlien, instead of coming up and speaking to his mother, he turns 
off among the meat stalls, and goes rapidly down to the clear space in 
front of the Abbey. ‘The farmers have departed. There are still 
plenty of corn-sacks inside the desecrated but majestic old building, 
which stands as a memorial—and not the only one—of what Norman 
princesses did for the glory of God. But the massive piers and solid 
arches tell of a different race from the present—a race which did not 
consider its riches solely its own, for pleasure and profit, but held in 
trust for God. 

All the fruit women had seen Félix Frémont, but no one speaks. 
La mere Frémont is not a favourite, but just now she is the object of 
universal sympathy. She makes no sign, however. Rarely has she 
been heard to speak as openly of her son’s neglect as she has spoken 
to-day, and hitherto he has not slighted her before so many witnesses. 

3ut this is flagrant; she is almost stifled by outraged feeling, and 
then, welling up through the tempest of anger and pride that distracts 
her, comes the unutterable craving to look once more on her child’s 
face. 

“He is a fool to love her,” she says; “but if he wanted her, she 
ought to have had him.” 

She leaves her melon basket, and hurries to the Abbey. Her 
gossips stand looking after her, in wonder at her forbearance, but they 
do not fathom her impulsiveness. By the time she reaches her son 
her love has so quickened that, but for actual fear of his anger—anger 
which she has often suffered from—she would throw her arms round his 
neck and kiss him on both cheeks. His back is towards her, so she 
lays her quivering lean hand on his arm, and says: 

“ Eh bien, mon garcon !” 

He turns round sharply, with an impatient word on his lips. 

“It is thee, is it? Well then, my mother, I cannot stop to talk 
with thee to-day ; it must be for the next time I come to Bernay. 
To-day I have not a moment.” 

She did not want talk from him; what does a mother want of her 
son? not help, or guidance, or even profession of affection. She 
wants to gaze atthe dear face; oh, how dear no one can ever know; to 
see it lighten up with some, if but a tithe, of the same love that shines 
in her own; to feel that, however small the corner, there is a corner 
of her child’s heart sacred to her, and that in a sense no woman can 
ever be to him that which his mother has been. Perhaps poor widow 
Frémont wanted more than this; wanted to have a larger part in her 
son’s future than any mother may claim, for she had hated Eugénie 
Toutain, simply because her son wished to make the girl his wife ; 
but yet she had borne patiently with her son’s unkindness and 
neglect ; weeks, months even, passed by, and although her son lived 
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no farther than Orbee, yet he did not trouble to inquire for his mother’s 
welfare. Once or twice he had, in a lordly fashion, bid her apply to 
him when she found herself straitened for money, but she had each 
time made the same answer. 

“My son, as long as I have my fingers and feet to use, I can keep 
myself. When they fail me, then thou canst bury me at thy charge ; 
that is all I ask of thee.” 

Once, pining for a sight of this only being on whom the entire love 
of her hungry heart was centred, mre Frémont had spent some of 
her hardly-won earnings on a diligence journey to Orbec, to hear 
from each person of whom she asked the way to the secluded place, 
“Frémont the miser? Ah! but he does not receive visitors.” 
“Frémont do you say, mother? Well, Frémont is avoided more 
than he is sought about here ;” till her heart sank and felt so leaden 
that it was almost as much relief as disappointment, when she reached 
the moat-circled gloomy dwelling, to find the gates locked and her 
son absent. 

Still till to-day she had borne these slights and smarts secretly, and 
had held up her head loftily among her gossips when she spoke of her 
wealthy son. He had never before slighted her publicly. 

If he had even looked at her she might still have borne it; but to 
be spoken to thus under the eyes of Marie Touchet and the rest, for 
vy this time the place between the street and the Abbaye had cleared, 
and she could see that she was a mock for many watchful eyes, was 
too much for her fiery temper. 

“ Félix,” she cried out, “art thou then a fool? Because a simple- 
ton who has a fair face has jilted and despised thee, shouldst thou 
neglect thy mother in thy haste to gaze at the property of another 
man ?” 

For her sharp eyes noticed that I'rémont had turned in the direc- 
tion leading to the Cheval Blane. 

Her son turned and looked at her, and even her fierce spirit quailed. 
His face was livid, and his eyes looked like glowing coals under his 
frowning eyebrows. 

He seemed as if he were going to strike her, in the fury she had 
aroused, and then he turned away again and hurried up the street. 


EY. 
Monstevr and Madame Roussel both stand at the door, waving their 
hands to the farmer and his wife till they have driven out of sight. 

“ But she is more charming than ever, and as beautiful as an 
angel,” says Roussel, with a half sigh. It is wonderful that in 
twenty years of married life M. Roussel has not learned to refrain 
from praising the beauty of women to his very plain-faced wife. 
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Madame Roussel in her heart admires Eugénie, but then that half- 
sigh has made her pugnacious. 

“T never saw an angel,” she says, and her lip curls; “ but I never 
saw so kind a husband as Monsieur Lagrange is, Pierre.” 

And that is just what Eugénie is telling her husband as they leave 
Bernay behind them, and the road begins to climb one of the steep 
hills that surround the ancient town. 

“TJ wonder if any girl was ever so happy as thou hast made me, 
Jean,” she says, and steals her plump soft hand under the farmer’s 
arm. “God bless thee, my darling,” he says, while she goes on. 
“How dark it gets! A storm must be coming. Somehow I can 
hardly believe we are safe on the way home again. I felt oppressed 
at Bernay ; it seemed to me that something was coming between 
us.” 

Jean smiles down at her, and presses his strong arm against her 
hand. 

“Thou art a true woman,” he says, “full of fancies; but I felt 
oppressed too in Bernay—it must have been the weather.” 

He looks up, and Eugénie’s eyes follow the direction which his 
have taken. ‘The afternoon is clouding over, and as they now reach 
the brow of the hill and the view widens before them, a bank of heavy 
vapour spreads up from the horizon, darkening the pale grey cloud 
lines, and dimming the blue of the sky itself as a mass of the vapour 
shrouds the sun. 

The descent before them is steep and stony, and the horse is so fresh 
that he begins to go down it at a much quicker rate than Monsieur 
Lagrange is used to. 

He pulls the rein sharply ; the horse shies; there is a crash, a cry, 
and then the horse plunges madly down hill. Not for long—the 
vehicle is on one side, for one wheel is off—and when some way down 
hill it runs into the hedge on one side the road, it is empty. 

That first cry was Eugénie’s, as she was dashed headlong into the 
stony road. Her husband has fallen some way beyond her, and for 
some time he lies helpless and stunned. 

By slow degrees consciousness returns, and instinctively he feels for 
the soft, plump hand which had nestled so lovingly close to his heart. 
It is not there. Jean Lagrange raises himself on his elbow and looks 
round. Why, how dark the sky has grown, and how faintly a few 
level sunbeams reach the open field below. While he looks they 
are gone, and a deeper gloom is around him. More from instinct than 
because his brain, still clouded by the blow he has received, realises 
his dread, 

“ EKugénie, Eugénie!” he cries; “ where art thou ?” 

His voice has in it a wail that startles him, and there comes an 
answer—a shrill ringing laugh—and then, 
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“ Aha! sheis my Eugénie now, Jean Lagrange! Nothing can take 
her from me.” 

Lagrange staggers up, and reels like a drunkard ; then he follows 
the sound uphill. 

He has not far to go. 

At the side of the road his wife lies with her sweet face upturned 
to the sky as when he last saw it. Her gentle eyes are closed, but 
there is a peaceful smile on her lips. 

This is all which he sees, for in an instant he is kneeling beside 
her. He tries to raise her. Ah, what is this? her body is like lead 
in weight, and her hands as they touch his are icy cold. He presses 
his lips on her cheeks, and then starts violently away. The same 
shrill discordant laugh sounds yet more frightfully. . 

“Gently, gently, Jean Lagrange! Leave my Eugénie alone; she 
is none of yours to kiss.” 

Lagrange looks round. Seated on the opposite hedge, waving his 
long arms as a bird of prey might wave its wings, is Félix 'rémont— 
laughing, chattering, gesticulating, with the antics of a monkey. 

Before Lagrange can speak, he bursts forth again: “Aha! I did 
not expect to see thee. Thou shouldst have taken a longer sleep while 
Eugénie and I stole away to the old house at Orbec. Hands off, I 
say!” for Lagrange was bending over his wife trying to restore ani- 
mation. “I have sat here waiting patiently till she should awake, 
and thou darest touch her! Hands off, I say!” 

He sprang at Lagrange, and there was a desperate struggle. At 
last they fell, Frémont underneath; but when Lagrange rose his op- 
ponent made no movement; he lay still as the fair young wife on the 
other side of the road. 

In vain her husband chafed her hands and feet. In vain he kissed 
the dear eyes which held the light of his life—the lovely lips which 
had so often met his in answering caress. 

“ Eugénie, Eugénie!” he cried. “Come back to me, my beloved.” 

But no sound answered now. From far off in the forest of Beau- 
mency there came the shrill croak of the night-jar ; by-and-by a huge 
beetle whirred past, striking him with its wing; and still the half- 
stunned man knelt, clasping his dead wife in his arms, with the wail, 

“ Kugénie—may God pity me! Eugénie, come back to me, my 
beloved !” 








About Master Betty. 


In a valley at the foot of the Slieve Croob mountains, in County 
Antrim, there is a pretty village called Ballynahinch. The head of 
the river Lagan, which flows by Belfast into the lough, is to be found 
in that valley. Near the town is a “spa,” with a couple of wells, 
and a delicious air, sufficient in itself to cure all travellers from Dub- 
lin who have narrowly escaped being poisoned by the Liffey—in whose 
murderous stinks the metropolitan authorities seem to think the chief 
attraction to draw strangers to Dublin is now to be found. 

To the flax-cultivating Ballynahinch, in the last quarter of the 
last century, a gentleman named Betty brought (after a brief sojourn 
at Lisburn) his young English wife and their only child, a boy. 
This married couple were of very good blood. The lady was of the 
Stantons, of Hopton Court. Mr. Betty’s father was a physician of 
some celebrity, at Lisburn, where, and in the neighbourhood, he 
practised, to such good purpose that he left a handsome fortune to his 
son. That son invested a portion of his inheritance in a farm, and 
in the manufacture of linen at Ballynahinch. Whence the Bettys 
originally came, it would be hard to say. A good many Huguenots 
lie in the churchyard at Lisburn, and the Bettys may have originally 
sprung from a kindred source. In the reign of George the Second 
there was a Rey. Joseph Betty, who created a great sensation by a 
sermon which he preached at Oxford. A pseudonymous Rey. Mr. 
Gingle put it into’ rhyme, and the Rev. P. Maurice turned it inside 
out and scattered it to the winds by preaching another, which restored 
the bothered university to its old orthodox indifference. Whether 
the Betty of Oxford was an ancestor of him of Ballynahinch is a 
question which may be left to Mr. Forster, the pedigree hunter. 
He loves that particular branch of sport, and much good may it do 
him! 

I have said that with his young wife Mr. Betty took to Ireland 
their son. The boy was, and remained, their only child. He was 
born at Shrewsbury, which place is also proud of having given birth 
to famous Admiral Benbow, also to Orton, the eminent Nonconform- 
ist—not the chief of cruel and heartless liars who is now blubber- 
ing over his hemp, to the extreme satisfaction of all honest men with 
common sense. Master Betty was English born and Irish bred ; 
half-bred, however ; for his English mother was his nurse, his com- 
panion, his friend—in other words, his true mother. Such an only 
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child used to be called “a parlour child,” to denote that there was 
more intercourse between child and parent than exists in a “ nursery 
child,” to whom the nurse seems his natural guide and ruler. 

The English lady happened to be a lady well endowed as to her 
mind, her tastes, and her accomplishments. She was exactly the 
mother for such a boy. She was not only excessively fond of reading 
the best poets, but of reading passages aloud, or reciting them from 
memory. Her audience was her boy. His tastes were in sympathy 
with his mother’s, and he was never more delighted than when he sat 
listening to her reading or reciting, except when he was reciting pas- 
sages to her. It was a peculiar training; it really shaped the boy’s 
life—and it was no ill shape which the life took. The father had 
his share, however, in clearing the path for the bright, if brief, 
career. One day, this sire, whose intellectual tastes responded to his 
wife’s, repeated to his son the speech of Cardinal Wolsey, beginning, 
“Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness.” In doing this, he 
suited the action to the word. Young Betty had never seen this 
before, and he asked the meaning of it. “It is what is called acting,” 
said the father. The boy thought over it, tried, by himself, action 
and motion with elocution, and he spoke and acted the cardinal’s 
soliloquy before his mother with an effect that excited in her the 
greatest surprise and admiration. 

Not the faintest idea of the stage had, at this time, entered the 
minds of any of the family. The eager young lad himself was satis- 
fied with reading plays, learning passages from them, and reciting 
speeches from ‘ Dougias’ and ‘ Zara,’ from ‘ Pizarro’ and the ‘ Stranger.’ 
He also repeated the episodical tales from Thomson's ‘Seasons.’ Only 
the above trace of his learning anything from Shakespeare is to be found, 
but he listened to readings from the national poet, by one or other of 
his parents. This course had its natural results; by degrees the boy 
took to rude attempts, from domestic materials, of dress. “ Properties” 
were created out of anything that could be turned to the purpose ; 
& screen was adopted for scenery ; audiences of ones and twos were 
pressed by the stage-struck youth to tarry and see him act; and finally 
his father, well-qualified, taught him fencing, the son proving an apt 
pupil, and becoming a swordsman as perfect and graceful as Edmund 
Kean himself, 

His reputation spread beyond home, into distant branches of the 
family. Those branches shook with disgust. The parents were 
warned that if they did not take care the’boy would come to the evil 
end of being a play-actor! They were alarmed. The domestic stage 
Was suppressed ; silence reigned where the echoes of the dramatic 
poets once pleasantly rung, and the heir, through his mother, of 
Hopton Court and Hopton Wafers, was ignominiously packed off to 
school. When I say “the heir,” it is because Master Betty was 
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so called; but it really seems as if his claim resembled that of the 
Trish gentleman who was kept out of his property by the rightful 
owner. 

There is no record of Master Betty’s school life. We only know 
that it did not suppress his taste for dramatic poetry and dramatic 
action. At this time, 1802, Mrs. Siddons, who had been acting with 
her brother John Kemble to empty houses at Drury Lane, left 
England, in disgust at the so-called “ Drury treasury,” for Ireland. It 
was the journey on which she set out with such morbid feelings of 
despair, as if she were assured of the trip ending by some catas- 
trophe. It was in fact all triumph, and in the course of her 
triumphant career she arrived in Belfast, where, with other parts, she 
acted Elvira, in ‘Pizarro.’ She had not thought much of the part 
of the camp-follower when she was first cast for it; and Sheridan 
was so dilatory that she had to learn the last portion of the character 
after the curtain had risen for the first acting of the piece. But 
Sarah Siddons was a true artist. She ever made the best of the very 
worst materials; she invested Elvira with dignity, and it became by 
far the most popular of the characters of which she was the original 
representative. Young Betty entered a theatre for the first time to 
see Sheridan’s ‘ Pizarro’ acted st the Belfast theatre, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons as Elvira. The boy’s tastes were in the right direction. He 
had neither eyes, nor ears, nor senses, but for her. He was, so to 
speak, “ stricken” by her majestic march, her awful brow, her grace- 
ful action, and her incomparable delivery. He drank at a fresh foun- 
tain, he beheld a new guiding light; he went home in a trance; he 
now knew what was meant by “the stage,” what acting was, what 
appropriate speech could do, what it was to be an actor, and what a 
delicious reward there was for an inspired artist in the music of 
tumultuous applause. When Master Betty awoke from his dream it 
was to announce to his parents that he should certainly die if he were 
not allowed to be a play-actor! 

He was only eleven years old, and those parents did not wish to 
lose him. ‘hey at first humoured his bent, and listened smilingly to 
his rehearsal of the whole part of Elvira. They had to listen to 
other parts, and still had to hear his impressive iteration of his reso- 
lution to die if he were thwarted in his views. At length they 
yielded. The father addressed himself to Mr. Atkins, the proprietor 
and manager of the Belfast theatre, who consented that the boy 
should give him a taste of his quality. When this was done, Atkins 
was sufficiently struck by its novelty not to know exactly what to 
make of it. He called into council Hough, the prompter, who -was 
warm in his approval. “You are my guardian angel!” exclaimed 
the excited boy to the old prompter. Atkins, with full faith in 
Hough’s verdict, rejoined, when the lad had left, “I never expected to 
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see another Garrick, but I have seen an infant Garrick in Master 
Betty !” 

Alter some preliminary bargaining, Atkins would not go further 
than engage the promising “ infant” for four nights. The terms were 
that, after deducting twelve pounds for the expenses of the house, the 
rest was to be divided between the manager and the débutant. The 
tragedy of ‘ Zara’ was accordingly announced for the 16th of August, 
1803, “ Osman (Sultan of Jerusalem) bya Young Gentleman.” Now, 
that year (and several before and after it) was a troubled year, part 
of a perilous time, for Ireland. Sedition was abroad, and everybody, 
true man or not, was required to be at home early. The manager 
could not have got his tragedy and farce ended and his audience dis- 
missed to their homes within the legal time but for the order which 
he obtained from the military commander of the district that (as 
printed in the bill), “ At the request of the manager the drums have 
been ordered to beat an hour later at night.” The performance was 
further advertised “to begin precisely at six o’clock, that the theatre 
may be closed by nine.” The prices were reckoned by the Irish equi- 
valent of English shillings—“ Boxes, 3s. 3d.; Pit, 2s. 2d.: Gal- 
lery, 1s. 1d.” In return for the military courtesy, if not as a regular 
manifestation of loyalty, it was also stated in the bill, “Gop save THE 
Kine” (in capital letters!) “will be played at the end of the second 
act, and Rute Brrrannta at the end of the play.” 

Belfast was, as it is, anintellectual town. The audience assembled 
were not likely to be carried away by a mere phenomenon. They 
listened, became interested, then deeply stirred, and at last enthusi- 
astic. The next day the whole town was talking of the almost per- 
fection with which this boy represented the rage, jealousy, and despair 
of Osman. In truth, there was something more than cleverness in 
this representation. Let any one, if he can, read Aaron Hill’s adap- 
tation of Voltaire’s ‘ Zaire’ through. He will see of what dry bones 
it is made. Those heavy lines, long speeches, dull movement of dull 
plot, stirred now and then by a rant or a roar, require a great deal 
more than cleverness to make them endurable. No human being 
could live out five acts of such stuff if genius did not uphold the 
stuff itself. It was exquisite Mrs. Cibber who gave ‘Zara’ life when 
she made her début on the stage, when the tragedy was first played 
in 1736. Spranger Barry added fresh vigour to that life when he 
acted Osman in 1751. Garrick’s genius in ‘ Lusignan’ galvanised 
the dead heap into living beauty, never more so than in his last per- 
formance in 1776; but the great genius was Mrs. Cibber; neither 
Mrs. Bellamy, nor Mrs. Barry, nor Miss Younge, equalled her. Mrs. 
Siddons, after them, made ‘ Zara’ live again, and was nearly equal 
to Mrs. Cibber. Since her time there has been neither a Zara, 
nor Lusignan, nor grown-up Osman, of any note; and nothing 
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short of genius could make the dry bones live. Voltaire’s ‘ Zaire’ ig 
as dull as Hill’s, but it has revived, and is now playing at the Théatre 
Francais. But every character is well played, from Mounet Sully, 
who acts Oresmane, to Dupont Vernon, in Corasmin. The accom- 
plished Berton plays Nerestan; and it is a lesson to actors only to 
hear Maubant deliver the famous lines beginning with “Mon Dieu, 
jai combattu.” Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt is the Zaire, and I can 
fancy her a French Cibber. She dies, however, on the stage too much 
in the horrible fashion of the ‘Sphinx’; but this attracts, and what 
still more attracts a French audience is, that the piece abounds in 
passages which such audiences may hail in their ecstasy or denounce 
in their disgust. The passages are political, religious, and cunningly- 
framed free-thinking passages. For these the audience waits, and 
signalises their coming by an enthusiasm of delight or an excess of 
displeasure. 

At Belfast there was only the eleven-years-old Osman to enthral 
an audience. The rest were respectable players. It is not to be 
believed that such an audience would have been stirred as they were 
on that August night had there not been some mind behind the voice 
of the young débutant. He had never been on a stage before, had 
only once seen a play acted, had received only a few hints from the 
old prompter, yet he seemed to be the very part he represented. 
There were many doubters and disbelievers in Belfast, but they, for 
the most part, went to the theatre and were convinced. ‘The three 
other parts he played were Douglas, Rolla, and, for his benefit on 
the 29th of August, Romeo. From that moment he was “ renowned,” 
and his career almost certain of success. 

While this boy snatched a triumph, there was another eagerly, 
painfully, yet hopefully and determinedly, struggling for one. This 
boy scarcely knew by what name to pass, for his mother was a certain 
Nance Carey, and his reputed father was one of two brothers, he did 
not know which, named Kean. This boy claimed in after years to be 
an illegitimate son of the Duke of Norfolk, and he referred, in a way, 
to this claim when he called his first child Howard. For Nance 
Carey the boy had no love. There was but one woman who was kind 
to him in his childhood, Miss Tidswell, of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
Edmund Kean used to say, “If she was not my mother, why was she 
kind to me?” When I pass Orange Court, Leicester Square, I look 
with curiosity at the hole where he got a month’s schooling. 

Born and dragged up, the young life experiences of Edmund Kean 
were exactly opposite to those of William Henry West Betty. He 
had indeed, because of his childish beauty, been allowed at three years 
old to stand or lie as Cupid in one of Noverre’s ballets; and he had, 
as an unlucky imp in the witches’ scene of ‘ Macbeth, been rebuked 
by the offended John Kemble. Since then he had rolled or been 
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kicked about the world. When Master Betty, at the age of eleven, 
or nearly twelve, was laying the foundations of his fortune at Belfast, 
Edmund Kean was fifteen, and had often laid himself to sleep on the 
lee side of a haystack, for want of wherewith to pay for a better 
lodging. He had danced and tumbled at fairs, and had sung in 
taverns; he had tramped about the country, carrying Nance Carey’s 
box of falbalas for sale ; he had been over sea and land; he had joined 
Richardson’s booth company, and, at Wixdsor, it is said that George 
the Third had heard him recite, and had expressed his approbation in 
the shape of two guineas, which Miss Carey took from him. 

It was for the benefit of a mother so different from Master Betty’s 
mother that he recited in private families. It is a matter of history 
that by one of these recitations he inspired another boy, two years 
older than himself, with a taste for the stage and a determination to 
gain thereon an honourable position. This third boy was Charles 
Young. His son and biographer has told us, that as Charles was one 
evening at Christmas time descending the stairs of his father’s house 
full dressed for dessert—his father, a London surgeon, lived in rather 
high style—he saw a slatternly woman seated on one of the chairs in 
the hall, with a boy standing by her side dressed in fantastic garb, 
with the blackest and most penetrating eyes he had ever beheld in 
human head. His first impression was that the two were strolling 
Gipsies who had come for medical advice. Charles Young, we are 
told, “ was soon undeceived, for he had no sooner taken his place by his 
father’s side than, to his surprise, the master, instead of manifesting 
displeasure, smirked and smiled, and, with an air of self-complacent 
patronage, desired his butler to bring in the boy. On his entry he 
was taken by the hand, patted on the head, and requested to favour 
the company with a specimen of his histrionic ability. With a self- 
possession marvellous in one so young he stood forth, knitted his 
brows, hunched up one shoulder-blade, and with sardonic grin and 
husky voice spouted forth Gloster’s opening soliloquy in ‘ Richard 
the Third.” He then recited selections from some of our minor British 
poets, both grave and gay ; danced a hornpipe; sang songs, both comic 
and pathetic ; and, for fully an hour, displayed such versatility as to 
elicit vociferous applause from his auditory and substantial evidence 
of its sincerity by a shower of crown pieces and shillings, a napkin 
having been opened and spread upon the floor for their reception. 
The accumulated treasury having been poured into the gaping pockets 
of the lad’s trowsers, with a smile of gratified vanity and grateful 
acknowledgment he withdrew, rejoined his tatterdemalion friend in 
the hall, and left the house rejoicing. The door was no sooner closed 
than the guests desired to know the name of the youthful prodigy who 
had so astonished them. ‘The host replied that this was not the first 
time he had had him to amuse his friends; that he knew nothing of 
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the lad’s history or antecedents, but that his name was Edmund Kean, 
and that of the woman who seemed to have charge of him and was 
his supposititious mother, Carey.” This pretty scene, described by the 
Rey. Julian Young, had a supplement to it of which he was not 
aware. “She took all from me,” was Edmund Kean’s cry when he 
used to tell similar incidents of his hard youthful times. 

While Edmund was thus struggling, Master Betty had leaped into 
fame. Irish managers were ready to fight duels for the possession of 
him. When the announcement went forth that Mr. Frederick Jones, 
of the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, was the possessor of the youthful 
phenomenon for nine nights, there was a rush of multitudes to secure 
places, with twenty times more applicants than places. There was 
ferocious fighting for what could be secured, and much spoliation, 
with peril of life and damage to limb, and an atmosphere filled with 
thunder and lightning, delightful to the Dublin mind. 

On November the 29th, 1803, Master Betty, not in his own name, 
but simply as a “ young gentleman, only twelve years of age,” made 
his début in Dublin as Douglas. The play-bill, indeed, did add, “his 
admirable talents have procured him the deserved appellation of the 
Inrant Roscrvus.” As there were sensitive people in Dublin who 
remembered that Dublin itself was in what would now be called a 
state of siege, and that it was unlawful to be out after a certain hour 
in the evening, these were won over by this delicious announcement : 
“The public are respectfully informed that no person coming from the 
theatre will be stopt till after eleven o'clock.” ‘This was the time, too, 
when travellers were induced to trust themselves to mail and stage- 
coaches by the assurance that the vehicles were made proof against 
shot. There was no certainty the travellers would not be fired at, but 
the comfort was that if the bullets did not go through the window 
and kill the travellers, they could not much injure the vehicle itself! 

There was the unheard-of sum of four hundred pounds in that old 
Crow Street Theatre on that November night. The university students 
in the gallery, who generally made it rattle with their wit, were silent 
as soon as the curtain rose. The Dublin audience was by no means 
an audience easy to please, or one that would befool itself by passing 
mediocrity with the stamp of genius upon it. ‘ Douglas,’ too, is a 
tragedy that must be attentively listened to, to be enjoyed, and enjoy- 
ment is out of the question if the poetry of the piece be a lost beauty 
to the deliverer of the lines. On this night, Dublin ratified the 
Belfast verdict. The graceful boy excited the utmost enthusiasm, 
and the manager offered him an engagement at an increasing salary, 
for any number of years. The offer was wisely daclined by Master 
Betty’s father, and the “ Infant Roscius” went on his bright career. 
He played one other part, admirably suited to him in every respect, 
Prince Arthur, in ‘King John,’ and he fairly drowned the house in 
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tears with it. Frederick, in ‘ Lovers’ Vows,’ and Romeo, were only 
a trifle beyond his age, not at all beyond his grasp, though love- 
making was the circumstance which he could the least satisfactorily 
portray. A boy sighing like furnace to young beauty must have 
seemed as ridiculous as a Juliet of fifty, looking older than the 
Nurse, and who, one would think, ought to be ashamed of herself to 
be out in a balcony at that time of night, talking nonsense with that 
young fellow with a feather in his cap and a sword on his thigh! 
Dublin wits made fun of Master Betty’s wooing, and were epigram- 
matic upon it in the style of Martial, and saucy actresses seized the 
same theme to air their saucy wit. These casters of stones from the 
roadside could not impede the boy’s triumph. He produced immense 
effect, even in Thomson’s dreary ‘Tancred,’ but I am sorry to find 
it asserted that he acted Hamlet, after learning the part in three 
days. The great Betterton, greatest of the great masters of their 
art, used to say that he had acted Hamlet and studied it for fifty 
years, and had not got to the bottom of its philosophy even then. 
However, the boy’s remarkable gifts made his Hamlet successful. 
There was a rare comedian who played with him, Richard Jones, 
with a cast in one eye. Accomplished Dick, whose only serious fault 
was excess in peppermint lozenges, acted Osric, Count Cassel, and 
Mercutio, in three of the pieces in which Master Betty played the 
principal characters. What a glorious true comedian was Dick ! 
After delighting a whole generation with his comedy, Jones retired. 
He taught clergymen to read the Lord’s Prayer as if they were in 
earnest, and to deliver the messages of the Gospel as if they believed 
in them ; and in this way Dick Jones did as much for the church as 
any of the bishops or archbishops of his time. 

It is to be noted here that Master Betty’s first appearance in 
Dublin in 1803 was a more triumphant matter than John Kemble’s in 
1781. This was in the older Smock Alley Theatre. The Alley was 
so called from the Sallys who most did congregate there. He played 
high comedy as well as tragedy; but, says Mr. Gilbert, in his 
‘ History of Dublin,’ “his negligent delivery and heaviness of deport- 
ment impeded his progress until these defects were removed by the 
instruction of his friend, Captain Jephson.” Is not this delicious? 
Fancy John Kemble being made an actor by a half-pay captain who 
had written a tragedy! This tragedy was called ‘The Count of 
Narbonne,’ and therein, says Gilbert, “ Kemble’s reputation was first 
established.” It was not on a very firm basis, for John was engaged 
only on the modest salary of five pounds a week ! 

Master Betty’s progress through the other parts of Ireland was as 
completely successful as at Dublin and Belfast. Mrs. Pero engaged 
him for six nights at Cork. His terms here were one-fourth of the 
receipts and one clear benefit, that is to say, the whole of the receipts 
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free of expense. As the receipts rarely exceeded ten pounds, the 
prospects were not brilliant. But, with Master Betty, the “ houses ” 
reached one hundred pounds. The smaller receipts may have arisen 
from a circumstance sufficient to keep an audience away. There was 
a Cork tailor hanged for robbery ; but, after he was cut down, a Cork 
actor, named Glover, succeeded, by friction and other means, in bring- 
ing him to life again! On the same night, and for many nights, the 
tailor, drunk and unhanged, would go to the theatre and publicly 
acknowledge the service of Mr. Glover in bringing him to life again ! 
And it ¢s said, that he was the third tailor who had outlived hanging, 
during ten years! 

There was no ghastly interruption of the performance of the 
Roscius. The engagement was extended to nine nights, and the one 
which followed at Waterford was equally successful. As he pro- 
ceeded, Master Betty studied and extended his répertoire. He added 
to his list Octavian, and on his benefit nights he played in the farce, 
on one occasion Don Carlos in ‘ Lovers’ Quarrels,’ on another Captain 
Flash in ‘ Miss in her Teens.’ Subsequently, in Londonderry, the flood 
of success still increasing, the pit could only be entered at box prices. 
Master Betty played in Londonderry long before the time when a 
Mr. MacTaggart, an old citizen, used to be called upon between the 
acts to give his unbiassed critical opinions on the performances. It 
was the rarest fun for the house, and the most painful wholesomeness 
for the actors, Frank Connor and his father, Villars, Fitzsimons, 
Cunningham, O’Callaghan, and clever Miss M‘Keevor (with her pretty 
voice and sparkling one eye), to hear the stern and salubrious criticism 
of Mr. MacTaggart, at the end of which there was a cry for the tune 
of ‘No Surrender!’ Not to wound certain susceptibilities, and yet be 
national, the key-bugle gentleman, who was half the orchestra, gene- 
rally played ‘ Norah Creena,’ and thus the play proceeded merrily. 

Master Betty played Zanga at Londonderry, and he passed thence 
to Glasgow, where for fourteen nights he attracted crowded audiences, 
and added to his other parts Richard the Third, which he must have 
learnt as he sailed from Belfast up the Clyde. Jackson, the manager, 
went all but mad with delight and full houses. He wrote an account 
of his new treasure in terms more transcendent than “the transcen- 
dent boy ” himself could accept. Had young Roscius been a divinity 
descended upon earth, the rhapsody could not have been more highly 
pitched; but it was fully endorsed by nine-tenths of the Glasgow 
people, and when a bold fellow ventuicd' to write a satirical philippic 
against the divine idol of the hour, he was driven out of the city as 
guilty of something like sacrilege, profanation, and general unutterable 
wickedness, 

On the 21st of May, 1804, the transcendental Mr. Jackson was 
walking on the High Bridge, Edinburgh, when he met an old gentle- 
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man of some celebrity, the Rev. Mr. Home. “Sir,” said Jackson, 
“your play, ‘Douglas,’ is to be acted to-night with a new and won- 
derful actor. I hope you will come down to the house.” Forty- 
eight years before (1756) Home had gone joyously down to the Edin- 
burgh Theatre to see his ‘Douglas’ represented for the first time. 
West Digges (not Henry West Betty) was the Norval, and the house 
was half full of ministers of the Kirk, who got into a sea of troubles 
(and got out of it) for presuming to see acted a play written by a 
fellow in the ministry. The Lady Randolph was Mrs. Ward, daughter 
of a player of the Betterton period, and mother, 1 think, of Mrs. 
Roger Kemble. On that night one enthusiastic Scotsman was so 
delighted that at the end of the fourth act he arose and roared aloud, 
“Where's Wully Shakespeare, noo?” Home had also seen Spranger 
Barry in the hero (he was the original Norval (Douglas) on the play 
being first acted in 1757 in London). Home was an aged man in 
1804, and lived in retirement. He did not know his ‘ Douglas’ was 
to be played, nor had _ he ever heard of Master Betty ! Never heard 
of him of whom Jackson said he had been presented to Earth by 
Heaven and Nature! “The pleasing movements of his perfect and 
divine nature,” said Jackson, ‘‘ were incorporated in his person pre- 
vious to his birth.” Home could not refuse to go and see this pheno- 
menon. He stipulated to have his old place at the wing, that is, 
behind the stage door, partially opened, so that he could see up the 
stage. The old man was entirely overcome. Digges and Barry, he 
declared, were leather and prunella compared with this inspired child 
who acted his Norval as he the author had conceived it. Home’s 
enthusiasm was so excited that, when Master Betty was summoned 
by the “thunders” of applause and the “hurricane” of approbation 
to appear before the audience, Home tottered forward also, tears 
streaming from his eyes, and rapture beaming on his venerable coun- 
tenance. The triumph was complete. The most impartial critics 
especially praised the boy’s conception of the poet, and it was the 
highest praise they could give. Between the 28th of June and the 
9th of August he acted fifteen times, often under the most august 
patronage that could be found in Edinburgh. For the first time he 
played Selim (Achmet) in ‘ Barbarossa’ during this engagement, and 
with such effect as to make him more the “darling” than ever of 
duchesses and ladies in general. Four days after the later date 
named above, the marvellous boy stood beforea Birmingham audience, 
whither he had gone covered with kisses from Scottish beauties, and 
laden with the approval, counsel, and blessing of Lords of Session. 
Mr. Macready, father of the lately deceased actor, bargained for 
the Roscius, and overreached himself. He thought £10 a night 
toomuch! He proposed that he should deduct £60 from each night's 
receipts, and that Master Betty should take half of what remained, 
2a 2 
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The result was that Roscius got £50 nightly instead of £10. The 
first four nights were not overcrowded, but the boy grew on the town, 
and at last upon the whole country. Stage-coaches were advertised 
specially to carry parties from various distances to the Birmingham 
Theatre. The highest receipt was £266 to his Richard. Selim 
was the next, £261. The lowest receipt was also to his Richard. 
On the first night he played it there was only £80 in the house, 
He left Birmingham with the assurance of a local poet that he was 
** Cooke, Kemble, Holman, Garrick, all in one.” Sheffield was delighted 
to have him at raised prices of admission. He made his first appear- 
ance to deliver a rhymed deprecatory address, in reference to wide-cast 
ridicule on his being a mere boy, in which were these lines : 


“ When at our Shakespeare’s shrine my swelling heart 
Bursts forth and claims some kindred tear to start, 
Frown not, if I avow that falling tear 
Inspires my soul and bids me persevere.” 


His Hamlet drew the highest sum at Sheffield, £140; his Selim 
the lowest, £60, which was just doubled when he played the same 
part for his own benefit. London had caught curiosity, if not enthu- 
siasm, to see him; the Sheffield hotels became crowded with London 
families, and “ Six-inside coaches to see the Young Roscius”’ plied at 
Doncaster to carry people from the races. At Liverpool there were 
riots and spoliation at the box-office. At Chester wild delight. At 
Manchester tickets were put up to lottery. At Stockport he played 
morning and evening, and travelled after it all night to play at 
Leicester, where he also acted on some occasions twice in one day! 
and where every lady who could write occasional verses showered upon 
him a very deluge of rhyme. 

November had now been reached. In that month John Kemble, 
who is supposed to have protested against the dignity of the stage 
being lowered by a speaking puppet, wrote a letter to Mr. Betty. In 
this letter John said: “I could not deny myself the satisfaction I 
feel in knowing I shall soon have the happiness of welcoming you 
and Master Betty to Covent Garden Theatre. Give me leave to say 
how heartily I congratulate the stage on the ornament and support 
it is, by the judgment of all the world, to receive from Master Betty's 
extraordinary talents and exertions.” After this, we may dismiss as 
nonsense the lofty talk about the Kemble feeling as to the dignity of 
the stage being wounded. Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons would not 
play in the same piece with Master Betty, as Jones, Charles Young, 
Miss Smith (Mrs. Bartley), and others had done in the country, but 
Mr. Kemble (as manager) was delighted that the Covent Garden 
treasury should profit by the extraordinary talents of a boy whom the 
Kemble followers continually depreciated. 
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On Saturday the 1st of December, 1804, Master Betty appeared 
at Covent Garden in the character of Selim. ‘Soon after mid-day the 
old theatre—the one which Rich had built and to which he trans- 
ferred his company from Lincoln’s Inn Fields—was beset by a crowd 
which swelled into a multitude, not one in ten of whom succeeded in 
fighting his way into the house when the doors were opened. Such 
a struggle—sometimes for life—had never been known. Even in the 
house strong men fainted like delicate girls; an hour passed before 
the shrieks of the suffering subsided, and we are even told that “the 
ladies in one or two boxes were employed almost the whole night in 
fanning the gentlemen who were beneath them in the pit!” The 
only wonder is that the excited multitude, faint for want of air, irri- 
table by being overcrowded, and fierce in struggling for space which 
no victor in the struggle could obtain, ever was subdued to a condi- 
tion of calm sufficient to enable them to enjoy the “rare delight” 
within reach. However in the second act Master Betty appeared, 
modest, self-possessed, and not at all moved out of his assumed character 
by the tempest of welcome which greeted him. From first to last, 
he “electrified ” the audience. He never failed, we are told, whenever 
he aimed at making a point. His attention to the business of the 
stage was that of a careful and conscientious veteran. His acting 
denoted study. His genius won applause, not his age, and youthful 
grace. ‘There was “conception” rather than “instruction” to be 
seen in all he did and said. His undertones could be heard at the 
very back of the galleries. The pathos, the joy, the exultation of a 
part (once so favourite a part with young actors) enchanted the audi- 
ence. That they felt all these things sincerely is proved by the fact 
that—as one newspaper critic writes—* the audience could not lower 
their minds to attend to the farce, which was not suffered to be con- 
cluded.” 

The theatrical career of his “ Young Roscius” time amounted to this. 
He played at both houses in London from December 1804 to April 
1805, in a wide range of characters, and supported by some of the 
first actors of the day. He then played in every town of importance 
throughout England and Scotland. He returned to London for the 
season 1805-6, and acted twenty-four nights at each theatre, at fifty 
guineas a night. Subsequently he acted in the country ; and finally, 
he took leave of the stage at Bath in March 1808. Altogether, 
London possessed him but a few months. The madness which pre- 
vailed about him was “midsummer madness,” though it was but a 
short fit. That he himself did not go mad is the great wonder. 
Princes of the blood called on him, the Lord Chancellor invited him, 
nobles had him day after day to dinner, and the King presented him 
to the Queen and Princesses in the room behind the Royal box. Ladies 
carried him off to the Park as those of Charles the Second’s time 
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did with Kynaston. When he was ill the sympathetic town rushed 
to read his bulletins with tremulous eagerness. Portraits of him 
abounded, presents were poured in upon him, poets and poetasters 
deafened the ear about him, misses patted his beautiful hair and asked 
“locks” from him. The future King of France and Navarre, Count 
d’Artois, afterwards Charles the Tenth, witnessed his performance, in 
French, of ‘ Zaphna, at Lady Percival’s ; Gentleman Smith presented 
him with Garrick relics; Cambridge University gave “ Roscius” as 
the subject for the Brown Prize Medal, and the House of Commons 
adjourned, at the request of Pitt, in order to witness his Hamlet. 
At the Westminster Latin Play (the ‘Adelphi’ of Terence) he was 
present in a sort of royal state, and the Archbishop of York all but 
publicly blest him. Some carping persons remarked that the boy 
was too ignorant to understand a word of the play that was acted in 
his presence. When it is remembered how Latin was and is pro- 
nounced at Westminster, it is not too much to say that Terence (had 
he been there) would not have understood much more of his own play 
than Master Betty did. 

The boy reigned triumphantly through his little day, and the pro- 
fessional critics generally praised to the skies his mental capacity as 
well as his bodily endowments. They discovered beauty in both, 
and it is to the boy’s credit that their praise did not render him con- 
ceited. He studied new parts, and his attention to business, hig 
modesty, his boyish spirits in the green room, his docility, and the 
respect he paid to older artists, were among the items of the profes- 
sional critics’ praise. 

Let us pass from the professional critics to the judgment of private 
individuals of undoubted quality to form and give one (we have 
only to premise that Master Betty played alternately at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane). And first, Lord Henley. Writing to Lord 
Auckland, on December 7, 1804, he says, “ I went to see the Young 
Roscius with an unprejudiced mind, or rather, perhaps, with the 
opinion you seem to have formed of him, and left the theatre in the 
highest admiration of his wonderful talents. As I scarcely remember 
Garrick, I may say (though there be, doubtless, room for improve- 
ment) that I never saw such fine acting, and yet the poor boy’s voice 
was that night a good deal affected by a cold. I would willingly pay 
a guinea for a place on every night of his appearing in a new 
character.” 

Even Fox, intent as he was on public business, and absorbed by 
questions of magnitude concerning this country, and of importance 
touching himself, was caught by the general enthusiasm. There is a 
letter of his, dated December 17th, 1804, addressed to his “ Dear 
Young One,” Lord Holland, who was then about thirty years old. 
‘The writer urges his nephew to hasten from Spain to England, on 
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account of the serious parliamentary struggle likely to occur ; adding, 
“ there is always a chance of questions in which the Prince of Wales 
is particularly concerned ;” and subjoining the sagacious statesman- 
like remark: ‘It is very desirable that the power, strength, and 
union of the Opposition should appear considerable while out of 
office, in order that if ever they should come in it may be plain that 
they have an existence of their own, and are not the mere creatures 
of the Crown.” But Fox breaks suddenly away from subjects of 
crafty statesmanship, with this sentence: “ Everybody here is mad 
about this Boy Actor, even Uncle Dick is full of astonishment and 
admiration. We go to town to-morrow to see him, and from what I 
have heard, I own I shall be disappointed if he is not a prodigy.” 

On the same day Fox wrote a letter from St. Anne’s Hill to the 
Hon. C. Grey (the Lord Grey of the Reform Bill). It is bristling 
with “ politicks,” but between reference to party battles and remarks on 
Burke, the statesman says :—‘‘ Everybody is mad about this Young 
Roscius, and we go to town to-morrow to see him. The accounts 
of him seem incredible ; but the opinion of him is nearly unanimous, 
and Fitzpatrick, who went strongly prepossessed against him, was 
perfectly astonished and full of admiration.” 

We do not find any letter of Fox’s extant to tell us his opinion of 
the “tenth wonder.” We can go with him to the play, nevertheless. 
“ While young Betty was in all his glory,” says Samuel Rogers, in 
his ‘ Table Talk, “I went with Fox and Mrs. Fox, after dining with 
them in Arlington Street, to see him act Hamlet; and, during the 
play scene, Fox, to my infinite surprise, said, ‘This is finer than 
Garrick!” Fox would not have said so, if he had not thought so 
He did not say as much to Master Betty, but he best proved his 
sympathy by sitting with and reading to him passages from the 
great dramatists, mingled with excellent counsel. 

Windham, the famous statesman, who as much loved to see a 
pugilistic fight as Fox did to throw double sixes, and to whom a 
stroll in Leicester Fields was as agreeable as an hour with an Italian 
poet was to Fox—Windham hurried through the Fields to Covent 
Garden. His diary for the year 1804 is lost; but in that for 1805 
we come upon his opinion of the attractive player, after visits in 
both years. On the 31st of January, 1805, there is this entry in 
his diary :—“ Went, according to arrangement, with Elliot and 
Grenville to play; Master Betty in Frederick” (‘ Lovers’ Vows’). 
“ Lord Spencer, who had been shooting at Osterley, came afterwards. 
Liked Master B. better than before, but still inclined to my former 
opinion ; his action certainly very graceful, except now and then that 
he is a little tottering on ‘his legs, and his recitation just, but his 
countenance not expressive ; his voice neither powerful nor pleasing.” 

The criticisms of actors were generally less favourable. Kemble 
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was “riveted,” we are told, by the acting of Master Betty; but he 
was contemptuously silent. Mrs. Siddons, according to Campbell, 
“ never concealed her disgust at the popular infatuation. At the end 
of the play Lord Abercorn came into her box and told her that that 
boy, Betty, would eclipse everything which had been called acting, in 
England. “My Lord,” she answered, “he is a very clever, pretty 
boy; but nothing more.” Mrs. Siddons, however, was meanly jealous 
_ of all that stood between her and the public. When Mrs. Siddons 
was young, she was jealous of grand old Mrs. Crawford. When 
Mrs. Siddons was old, and had retired, she was jealous of young 
Miss O'Neill. She querulously said that the public were fond of 
setting up new idols in order to annoy their former favourites. 
George Frederick Cooke, who had played Glenalvon to Master Betty's 
Norval—played it finely too, at his very best—and could not crush the 
boy, after whom everybody was repeating the line he made so famous, 


“ The blood of Douglas can protect itself !” 


—Cooke alluded to him in his diary, for 1811, thus: “ I was visited by 
Master Payne, the American Young Roscius; I thought him a polite, 
sensible youth, and the reverse of our Young Roscius.” ‘This was an 
ebullition of irritability. Even those who could not praise Roscius 
as a tenth wonder, acknowledged his courtesy and were struck by 
his good common sense. Boaden, who makes the singular remark 
that “all the favouritism, and more than the innocence, of former 
patronesses was lavished on him,” also tells us more intelligibly, that 
Master Betty “ never lost the genuine modesty of his carriage; and 
his temper, at least, was as steady as his diligence.” One actor said, 
“ Among clever boys he would have been a Triton among minnows ;” 
but Mrs. Inchbald remarked, “‘ Had I never seen boys act, I might have 
thought him extraordinary.” ‘“ Baby-faced child!” said Campbell. 
“ Handsome face! graceful figure! marvellous power!” is the testi- 
mony of Mrs. Mathews. The most unbiassed judgment I can find 
is Miss Seward’s, who wrote thus of him, in 1804, after seeing him 
as Osman in ‘Zara’: “It could not have been conceived or repre- 
sented with more grace, sensibility, and fire, though he is veritably an 
effeminate boy of thirteen; but his features are cast in a diminutive 
mould, particularly his nose and mouth. This circumstance must at 
every period of life be injurious to stage effect; nor do I think his 
ear for blank verse faultless. Like Cooke, he never fails to give the 
passions their whole force, by gesture and action natural and just; 
but he does not do equal justice to the harmony. It is, I think, 
superfluous to look forward to the mature fruit of this luxuriant 
blossom.” Miss Seward was right; but she was less correct in her 
prophecy, “ He will not live to bear it. Energies various and violent 
will blast in no short time the vital powers, evidently delicate.” He 
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survived this prophecy just seventy years! One other opinion of him 
I cannot forbear adding. It is Elliston’s, and it is in the very loftiest 
of Robert William’s manner, who, by the way, was born just one 
hundred years ago! “Sir, my opinion of the young gentleman’s 
talents will never transpire during my life. I have written my con- 
victions down. They have been attested by competent witnesses, and 
sealed and deposited in the iron safe at my banker's, to be drawn forth 
and opened, with other important documents, at my death. ‘The 
world will then know what Mr. Elliston thought of Master Betty !” 

The Young Roscius withdrew from the stage and entered Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. He there enjoyed quiet study and luxurious 
seclusion. Meanwhile that once boy with the flashing eyes, Edmund 
Kean, had got a modest post at the Haymarket, where he played 
Rosencrantz to Mr. Rae’s Hamlet. He had also struggled his way to 
Belfast, and had acted Osman to Mrs. Siddons’ Zara. “He plays 
well, very well,” said the lady; “but there is too little of him to 
make a great actor.” Edmund, too, had married “‘ Mary Chambers,” 
at Stroud, and Mr. Beverley had turned the young couple out of his 
company, to teach them not to doit again!” In 1812, “ Mr. Betty,” 
come to man’s estate, returned to the stage, at Bath. A few months 
previously Mr. and Mrs. Kean were wandering from town to town. 
in rooms, to which the public were invited by written bills, in 
Kean’s hand, they recited scenes from plays and sang duets ; and he 
trilled songs, spoke soliloquies, danced hornpipes, and gave imitations ! 
—and starved, and hoped—and would by no means despair. 

Mr. Betty’s second career lasted from 1812 to 1824, when he made 
his last bow at Southampton, as the Earl of Warwick. Within the 
above period he acted at Covent Garden, in 1812 and 1813. He 
proved to be a highly “ respectable” actor; but the phenomenon no 
longer existed. His last performance in London was in June 1813, 
when he played Richard the Third and ‘Tristram Fickle, for his benefit. 
In the following January, Edmund Kean, three years his senior, took 
the town by storm in Shylock, and made his conquest good by his 
incomparable Richard. The genius of Mr. Betty left him with his 
youth. Edmund Kean drowned his genius in wine and rioting before 
his manhood was matured. Forty-one years have elapsed since he 
was carried to his grave in Richmond Churchyard. A month has not 
gone by since, honoured and regretted, all that was mortal of the 
once highly-gifted boy, now a venerable and much-loved old man, 
“ foursvore years and upwards,” was borne to his last resting-place in 
the cemetery at Highgate. Requiescat in pace! 
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Sir Weeks in Elba, 


Prope occasionally rail at the monotony of civilisation, the dullness 
of beaten paths, the prestige de ?inconnu, &e., &e.; all I can say is, 
that the last six weeks’ experience has taught me that the beaten 
path, if dull, is smooth ; that the inconnu, when connu, loses its 
charm; and that invading a virgin soil is a dangerous experiment. 
Nevertheless, to one who dislikes roughing it less than I do, there are 
charms in the scenery and primitive customs of Elba sufficient to 
compensate for many inconveniences. 

It was early on a bright June morning that I and my belongings 
embarked at Leghorn, and at 1.30 p.m., after a somewhat rough 
passage, the northern coast of Elba rose menacingly before us, im- 
pressing me with a sense of unutterable dreariness. Gigantic rocks, 
like massive walls, rising perpendicularly from the -water, alone 
met the eye. Mass after mass of these natural ramparts did we 
steam by, without getting a peep of town or harbour ; in fact, the 
entrance to the latter is so winding, and the town so hidden by fortifi- 
cations, natural and artificial, that the first glimpse one obtains of it 
is when actually in the port. The position and general appearance of 
Porto Ferrajo are wonderfully striking and picturesque; the little 
peninsula on which it is built is so narrow where it joins the main 
land, that it looks almost like a separate island. The town is crescent- 
shaped, and the streets, rising terrace-fashion, one above another, are 
connected by broad, steep flights of steps, which make walking very 
fatiguing. 

Via Degli Ebrei, or Jews Street, where I was located, is at the 
very top of the town, and runs its whole length, from Fort Stella, 
at the north-eastern angle, to Fort Falcone, at the north-western 
point. At but two yards’ distance from my abode a flight of broad 
steps leads to the Piazza Grande, below which are the cathedral, 
casino, public offices, half a dozen cafés, and as many barbers’ shops. 
Crossing the Piazza, we enter the Piazetta. The Piazetta is the 
Rialto of the Porto Ferraiese, where assemble the Antonios and 
Shylocks of the town to calculate their gains and speculate on the 
fate of their argosies tossing on the distant ocean. Here also are the 
best shops and the most frequented cafés. In a word, here business 
is transacted, scandal repeated, bargains are struck, and politics dis- 
cussed. Porto Ferrajo is the cleanest town in the world, and its 
houses, for the most part, though exceedingly plain, have a neat 
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and decent appearance. If there are no palaces, neither are there any 
hovels; if no signs of riches, but few indications of poverty. 

My first excursion was to San Martino, the country residence of 
the Emperor Napoleon during his brief exile, distant some four miles 
from Porto Ferrajo. ‘The road thither lies through desolate-looking 
sandy fields, enclosed by tumble-down-looking stone walls, with 
here and there a blighted tree supporting a sickly vine. The situa- 
tion of San Martino is gloomy in the extreme. The house, a large, 
square, hideous building, stands in a deep ravine, between two fir- 
clothed hills; and altogether, a place more fitted to give one the 
horrors I have seldom seen. 

The memory of Napoleon is warmly and justly cherished by the 
Elbans, for he invariably displayed, during his residence among 
them, the warmest anxiety for their well-being, and neglected no 
means by which their moral and social condition might be improved. 
On leaving the island, he bequeathed his library, consisting of many 
thousand volumes, including costly editions of rare and valuable 
works, to the municipality, for the public advantage and instruction. 
But, alas! neither the municipality nor the public have shown them- 
selves capable of appreciating such a treasure. Numbers of volumes 
have been lost; others are so worm-eaten and otherwise injured as to 
be unreadable; they are now left to moulder on their shelves, no one 
being allowed to read, or even, unless by especial favour, to see them. 
Thus, through ignorance and neglect, has a truly generous intention 
been wholly frustrated. 

Having heard wonders of the variety and beauty of the minera- 
logical treasures of Elba, and being eurious about, though wholly 
unlearned in such matters, I was surprised on inquiry to find that no 
coilection of specimens of these existed at Porto Ferrajo, and still more 
so to hear that though one of its most intelligent and cultivated in- 
habitants, Signor Raffaello Foresi, well known in Tuscany for his 
literary attainments, had offered to form and classify such a collection 
—voluntecring at the same time to contribute many valuable specimens 
towards it—the municipality, for reasons only understood by that 
majestic body, had thought fit to turn a deaf ear to the proposal. 

Although exceedingly anxious to visit the wonderful iron mines of 
Rio, distant about nine miles from Porto Ferrajo, on the eastern coast 
of the island, more than a fortnight from the day of my arrival passed 
away without my being able to do so—the unusual prevalence of 
sirocco having really made everything like exertion beyond crawling 
to the port late in the evening for an hour's sail in the gulf an utter 
impossibility. The sirocco is the scourge of Elba, and while it lasts 
one’s limbs seem to give way at every step. However, one evening, 
the wind having suddenly changed, I fixed my expedition for the next 
morning. We were astir at cock-crow, and, embarking at seven 
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o’clock, an hour’s rowing brought us to a small fishing village on the 
opposite side of the bay, where horses and guides awaited us—a 
fearful thing in the shape of a side saddle of the most antiquated 
form, and wholly guiltless of stuffing, having been brought from the 
other side of the island for me. My two little boys, perched on 
pillows, strapped across strong donkeys, under the guardianship of a 
trusty guide, led the van in triumph. For rather more than a mile 
our road lay along the beach, and then, gradually winding inland, 
passed through a picturesque, little-cultivated, and almost wholly 
uninhabited country ; indeed, with the exception of a hamlet perched 
on the top of a seemingly inaccessible rock, I did not see during our 
long ride a single habitation, or, saving one solitary goatherd, a 
human being. About three miles from Rio the landscape is sombre 
and desolate in the extreme, the road, or rather rugged path, now 
winding through a gloomy ravine and now along the unfenced edge 
of a deep abyss—an occasional cluster of oak or grove of olive trees 
alone enlivening the utter dreariness of the scene. The heat, as the 
day wore on, became well nigh intolerable, making one at times feel 
sick and dizzy. ‘The sky was terribly cloudless, and the path, except 
by an occasional projecting rock or hedge of prickly pear, wholly 
unshaded. I noticed a profusion of myrtles, oleanders, gum cistus, 
and lilacs, while rosemary, thyme, and a great variety of sweet- 
smelling plants flourished in weed-like luxuriance. A very fatiguing 
ride of two hours brought us to Rio Alto, or Upper Rio, where the 
road attains its greatest elevation, and whence we had a magnifi- 
cent view of the Gulf of Porto Ferrajo and the Italian coast. The 
descent from Upper to Lower Rio is so steep that we were forced to 
dismount and scramble down on foot as best we could. This was by 
far the worst part of our journey, for the sharp-pointed stones cut 
our feet horribly. At the bottom of the hill we found ourselves in 
a pretty valley, watered by the stream or rio which gives its name 
to the locality, and a tolerable road soon brought us to the town and 
harbour of Lower Rio. 

Of the magnitude and almost inexhaustible resources of the mines 
nothing that I can say can give a just idea. The mass of iron which 
constitutes them forms a mountain rising to a height of five or 
six hundred feet and more than four miles in circumference, of 
which the surface is covered with a reddish kind of earth, full of 
shining ‘scales of iron. Beneath this lie enormous masses of iron, 
thrown together without any appearance of stratification. These 
mines are supposed to be the richest in the world, and could, it is 
said, furnish supplies sufficient for the requirements of the whole 
of Europe, were it but possible to carry on the process of smelting 
either in the island itself or on the adjacent Tuscan coast; but the 
absence of coal and the scarcity of timber render this impossible. 
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Roads, wide enough for carts, traverse the mountains in all directions. 
I was so much interested by the novelty of the scene that, notwith- 
standing the heat, and occasional steepness of the ascent, I walked 
about in all directions for nearly three hours, almost unconscious of 
fatigue; but the sight of the gigantic masses of iron, the constant 
explosions and consequent falling of the huge blocks just detached, 
the ringing sound of numberless hammers, the bustle inseparable 
from the presence of a vast number of workmen, and troops of ponies, 
mules, and asses, so bewildered me, that I returned to my kind hosts 
deaf and dizzy. A cup of coffee and an hour’s rest having somewhat 
restored me, we set out on our homeward journey. It was past ten 
o'clock when we reached home. I felt as if I had been away a month! 
The day had been interminable! 

Early one morning, a day or two after this memorable expedition, 
my old boatman rushed in to say that if I cared to see la pesca del 
tonno,* or tunny fishery, for which Elba is famous, I must not lose 
a moment, as the boats were just pushing off. Away we flew to the 
port, and were rowed to the entrance of the harbour. The nets in 
which the fish are taken are allowed to remain under water for a 
month or six weeks, and are fastened to large fishing boats, which 
are arranged so as to form a circle of considerable dimensions. When 
the nets are to be hauled up this circle is gradually lessened, and the 
boats drawn towards the centre. These were full of men, of whom 
seventy or eighty are required to draw up the nets. Such a scene as 
it was! Themen jumped and yelled like maniacs, while the lookers on 
(for the whole town turns out on these occasions) cheered vociferously 
as the increasing bubbling and foaming of the water showed that the 
net was approaching the surface ; the struggles of the unhappy fish, 
as they saw that escape was impossible, being horrible to witness, 
as they bounded in the nets, lashing right and left with their tails, 
with a force which sent the water flying in all directions, and 
drenching the nearest spectators to the skin. I had been so nearly 
fried on my way to the scene of action, the thermometer standing at 
eighty-eight in the shade, that this shower bath was rather refreshing. 
Finding their case hopeless, the wretched fish fell upon and attacked 
each other, until the straitened space between the boats looked like a 
pool of blood; and they were at last’dragged up, dead and dying, 
and flung, panting and bleeding, into the boats; many of them being of 
great size, and weighing not less than from 250 to 300 Ibs. Pickled 
tunny is excellent, but when fresh it tastes like fishy veal. The 
“flesh pots” of Elba are no great things, the market being very 
ill-supplied. Beef, veal, and mutton are bad and dear, poultry 
diminutive and thin, butter and cow’s milk luxuries unknown. For 


* This fishery takes place in different parts of the island, and its annual 
profits amount to about £4000. 
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the latter I found goat’s milk not a bad substitute. Bread is good 
and cheap, and vegetables and fruit excellent. Amongst the latter I 
noticed a kind of wild cherry, very good when dried and made into 
puddings. ‘The wines, both red and white, are really admirable, and 
the quantity exported amounts in some years to not less than 100,000 
barrels. 

The Elbans are a peaceable, good sort of people, their failings 
being those of all small communities, and especially of such as, from 
their peculiar position, are shut out from free and frequent intercourse 
with the rest of the world. They are vain and exceedingly touchy, 
not a little given to evil speaking and slandering, and inquisitive to 
an absurd and troublesome excess. The Elban ladies are really 
adepts in the art of cross-examination. Serious crime is hardly 
known, and Elban honesty is proverbial; bolts and bars get rusty from 
disuse, and indeed few people take the trouble of even shutting their 
doors at night. 

Nature has bestowed on Elba many of her choicest gifts, and the 
variety of scenery to be found in this little island is truly remarkable. 
I have passed, in the course of an hour's ramble, from the dark ravine 
where the noon-day sun had never shone, no bird had ever sung, nor 
flower bloomed, to the smiling vineyard and fertile valley, from the oak 
wood to the myrtle grove, from the foaming torrent to the purling brook. 
To the geologist, Elba presents a most interesting study ; all the form- 
ations which compose the Apennines of Central Italy are there found 
as in miniature, and nowhere, perhaps, have been discovered more valu- 
able records of that marvellous preadamite world, the duration of which 
no effort of science has been able to define. The primary granite of 
Mounts Capanna and Marciana, in which are injected immense veins of 
the tourmaliferous granite, has raised from the depths of the sea the 
verrucano, now recognised by the fossil plants and mollusca which it 
contains as a coal formation, and the lias, followed by cretaceous 
and eocenical rocks, and finally, miocene, pliocene, and pliostocene 
formations.* 

If nature has shown herself thus prodigal of her gifts to this gem of 
the Tyrrhenian sea, man, it must be acknowledged, has proved himself 
all unworthy of her bounty. In common with most maritime popu- 
lations, the Elbans are idle and¢ indifferent husbandmen; the ground 
is ill cultivated, the crops (flax alone excepted) are scanty, and wholly 
inadequate to the wants of the population. Quantities of wheat and 
even oil are therefore imported. ‘I'he olive woods, with which more than 
a third of the island is clothed, scarcely produce more than 150 barrels 
of oil yearly, the greater part of the trees having degenerated so much 
through want of proper cultivation as to be almost incapable of bearing 


* For this slight geological sketch I am indebted to the kindness of the 
late Mrs. Somerville. 
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fruit. Of pasture land there is little or none; the goats browse among 
the rocks, while the sheep, fewer in number, pick up a scanty living 
where and how they can; the number of horned cattle is trifling, oxen 
being little used for the purposes of labour or transport. The mountain 
paths are too narrow for the passage of carts, and loads are therefore 
conveyed from one part of the island to another on the backs of mules. 
In common with Sardinia and Corsica, Elba possesses an excellent 
breed of horses, sure-footed and rapid, and fitted equally for either 
riding or draught; their coats are very shaggy, and some of them are 
hardly larger than a big dog. Small game, such as woodcocks, part- 
ridges, snipes, quails, and wild duck, are abundant ; hares and rabbits 
are also plentiful. It is strange, considering the close proximity of 
Elba to the Etruscan coast, and her long annexation to the kingdom 
of Etruria, that all the coins, vestiges of building, &c., which have 
been discovered, are undoubtedly Roman, I saw remains of what had 
evidently been a large building at a spot called “ the Grottos,” exactly 
opposite Porto Ferrajo, on the other side of the gulf. Many years ago 
an Englishman, struck with the romantic beauty of the place, built a 
house on the site of what had probably been a Roman villa. ‘Timber 
abounds in this spot, and numberless walks, now obstructed by brush- 
wood and overhanging branches, were cut by him in various directions 
through the woods, which in many places descend to the water’s edge. 
The place is now uninhabited and falling to decay. No one remem- 
bers the solitary stranger ; I could not even learn his name, but tra- 
dition says that he lived a lonely and eccentric life, and was buried, at 
his own request, in the most retired spot of the grounds he had so 
charmingly designed. I would willingly. have visited his grave, but 
no one could guide me to it. The climate of Elba is variable during 
the summer months, and the heat often unbearable; in winter it is 
warm and healthy, and especially suited to consumptive persons. Still 
it would be.a dreary place to winter in, for the houses are bare and 
comfortless; no carpets, no chimneys, few stoves! The Elban careth 
for none of these things; give him the noon-day sun and his braciere, 
and he is content! 

The coast of Elba is exceedingly irregular, presenting an infinite 
variety of aspects. To the north, massive rocks rise like smooth 
gigantic walls, perpendicularly from the water; while to the east and 
west, chestnut and olive-wooded hills slope gradually to the shore. 

Three chains of mountains intersect the island. Of these the most 
important extends a distance of about eleven miles from Mount Giogo 
to Mount Calamita (or magnet) : a considerable promontory, projecting 
far into the sea, and which derives its name from the vast quantity of 
loadstone which it contains, the magnetic quality of which is sufficiently 
powerful to occasion a deviation of the needle in ships passing at a short 
distance from the coast. To the south-east, and next in importance to 
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Porto Ferrajo, lie the town and port of Lungone, where are seen 
the ruins of a magnificent fortress, built during the occupation of the 
town by Neapolitan troops in 1603 by Philip the Third of Spain. A 
tolerable road leads from Lungone to Marciana, a place of some im- 
portance on account of its very commodious harbour, and thence to 
Porto Ferrajo. 

Coming home from bathing one morning I found on my table a 
huge letter, sealed with a vast impression of the royal arms: the 
whole thing looked so like “ Le service de [ Etat,” that notwithstand- 
ing the untroubled state of my conscience on the subject of plots and 
conspiracies, of which an under-current was then somewhat disturbing 
the peace of society, I really felt rather uneasy. The mountain, 
however, brought forth a mouse, in the shape of an invitation, odd 
enough to be worth transcribing : 

“The undersigned has the honour to inform Madame that his 
saloons will be open on Wednesday, the 20th inst., at nine o’clock, for the 
reception of those who may wish to partake of the amusement of dancing. 
Simplicity of dress will be esteemed a favour. 

(Signed) “GENERAL Count C. R.” 


From the moment the invitations were sent till the grand day 
itself, the town was in a ferment. This being the first ball which 
the governor had given since his arrival, dressmakers and shoc- 
makers lost their natural rest, whilst an unhappy German flute player, 
who a year or two previously had introduced into the island the 
mysteries of the valse @ dewx temps, what with teaching the young 
ladies about to make their début, rubbing up the experiences of the 
elder ones, and collecting musicians from the four winds of heayen— 
Lungone furnishing the clarionet, Rio the violoncello, and Rombino the 
violin—was well nigh reduced to a phantom. Having neither dress 
to prepare nor dancing lessons to take, I happily contrived to steer 
tolerably clear of the general excitement. Some of my female 
acquaintance, knowing that I had brought nothing in the shape of 
trinkets with me, pressed on me the loan of such ornaments as they 
should not themselves require; thus I was obliged to “decline with 
thanks” a pair of yellow topaz earrings, a colossal mosaic brooch, and 
another of still larger dimensions, being nothing less than the 
miniature of my landlord arrayed in the uniform of the National 
Guard. His wife was anxious that I should adorn myself with this 
work of art, and was not a little affronted at my refusal. The im- 
portant evening at length arrived, and as on account of the many 
flights of steps no carriages can circulate in Porto Ferrajo, I was 
obliged to walk, or rather scramble, to my destination ; Government 
House being built on the top of a rock only to be reached by a very 
steep, stony road. 

The ball-room, built by Napoleon, is really very handsome, large, 
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and finely proportioned ; but its glory has long since departed, for 
the silken draperies are faded and the gilded eagles tarnished. Not 
a corner of Elba was left unrepresented on this grand occasion, and 
infinite was the variety displayed in the toilets, ranging as they did 
from glacé silks and white satin shoes to mousseline de laine and 
Russia-duck boots. Far less varied, alas, were the refreshments! as 
these consisted only of beer and effervescent lemonade, the corks being 
drawn in the ante-room, throughout the evening, by two soldiers in 
their shirtsleeves ; simplicity was certainly the order of the day. The 
whole thing was so unlike any other ball that I had ever seen that I 
was exceedingly amused, and danced with gentle and simple, Jew and 
Christian, from eleven to five, when, panting and exhausted, I was 
offered—what? a cup of consommé? No; a cigarette! 

It was but a few days after this memorable ball that, amongst many: 
affectionate farewells, kissing of hands, and waving of handkerchiefa, 
we bid a long and last adieu to Porto Ferrajo, many of my good Elban- 
friends having accompanied me on board the steamer which was to 
convey us to the continente, as the Elbans call the adjacent Italian 
coast. I frankly own that I was heartily tired of my island life, and 
rejoiced at the prospect of getting back to civilised customs, and above 
all, to cow’s milk and bread-and-butter—two things for which I had 
often yearned. Still (such is the strange inconsistency of human 
nature) I gazed on the rocky coast of the island, as it gradually faded 
from my sight, with something very like regret, and I doubt not that 
in future years I shall place amongst the pleasant memories of a 
somewhat checkered and wandering life my six weeks in Elba. 
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Southey in his Study. 


By toe AvtnHor or ‘AUTHORS AT WORK.’ 


“T am in treaty with the Telegraph, and hope to be their correspond- 
ent. Hireling writer to a newspaper! ‘Sdeath! ‘tis an ugly title! 
But, n’émporte, I shall write truth, and only truth. You will be 
melancholy at all this, Bedford; I am so at times; but what can I do? 
I could not enter the church, nor had I finances to study physic ; for 
public offices I am too notorious. I have not the gift of making shoes, 
nor the happy art of mending them. Education has unfitted me for 
trade, and I must, perforce, enter the muster-roll of authors .. . 
The point is, where can I best subsist? London is certainly the 
place for all who, like me, are on the world. London must be the 
place. IfI and Coleridge can only get a fixed salary of £100 a year 
between us, our own industry shall supply the rest. Enough! this 
state of suspense must soon be over: I am worn and wasted with 
anxiety ; and, if not at rest in a short time, shall be disabled from 
exertion, and sink to a long repose. Poor Edith! Almighty God 
protect her !” 

This is Southey’s own account of himself, of his wishes, and his 
prospects, at one-and-twenty, at an age, that is, when most men of 
his genius are living with their heads in the clouds, or forming plans 
to scale the towers of Heaven, instead of hankering, in this nerveless 
spirit, after a cottage, a wife, and £150 a year. All Southey’s hopes, 
almost all his thoughts, at one-and-twenty, were of the earth earthy ; 
and an appointment upon the staff of a London newspaper, with a 
salary of £200 a year, represented the highest prize that his imagina- 
tion could compass. 

Yet Southey, till thrown upon his own resources in this way, had 
spent most of his time in an atmosphere of poetry and romance; 
brooding over the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ scanning it line by line to trace out 
the under-current of thought in Spenser's mind, with the view of 
carrying on the work to its completion, in planning poem after poem 
of his own, and in scribbling heroic couplets by the thousand as con- 
tributions to the series of Thalabas, Madocs, and Kehamas, which 
were floating in a golden haze in his imagination. “I haye been 
looking through my papers, a pile of stuff and nonsense,” he tells one 
of his friends, “and transcribing all the verses that seemed worth 
transcribing. I have burnt upon an average, I should say, 10,000, 
preserved about the same number, and thrown aside 15,000 ag worth- 
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less.” These 15,000 worthless couplets represent what Charles Lamb 
calls Southey’s first callow flights in authorship. They were the work 
of his ’prentice days; and with nothing but these 10,000 couplets in 
his travelling trunk, a handful of quills gathered from the Somerset 
marshes, Ossian, the Bible, and Homer, Southey took his seat on the 
top of the Bristol coach, in the spring of 1795, with hardly a guinea in 
his pocket, to make a livelihood as best he could by writing criticism for 
the Courier, like Hazlitt, at five shillings a column, or by concocting 
spicy paragraphs for the Morning Post, like Charles Lamb, at sixpence 
apiece, till, with the co-operation of Coleridge, he could scrape together 
£200 or £300, by the publication of ‘Madoc,’ to marry a pretty 
little milliner at Bath, to take his passage to America with Coleridge 
and half a dozen other friends, and to set up a Pantisocratic Society 
on the banks of the Susquehannah ; a society, that is, in which poetry 
and agriculture were to form the chief employment of the men, cooking 
and embroidery the chief employment of the women; where all were 
to be governed by equal laws, where everything was to be held in 
common, and where nankeen was to be the only wear, and not too 
much of that. 

It was a pleasant and picturesque sort of vision, this of a Pantiso- 
cratic colony of poets, of metaphysicians, and of herdsmen on the 
banks of the Susquehannah, a vision that vanished at the first touch 
of common sense. But it was under the influence of this vision that 
Coleridge and Southey made their first dash into literature, that 
Coleridge wrote the ‘Ancient Mariner’ and translated ‘ Wallenstein,’ 
and that Southey wrote ‘Joan of Arc,’ ‘ Wat Tyler, and the first books 
of ‘Madoc’; and it was this vision which buoyed up Southey through 
all the earliest and darkest years of his life. “This Pantisocratic 
scheme,” he says, in a note to his brother, “has given me new life, 
new hope, new energy ; all the faculties of my mind are dilated; I am 
weeding out the few lurking prejudices of habit, and looking forward 
to happiness.” 

Pending the realisation of this dream, however, Southey had need 
of all his imagination and of all his faith to keep him in conceit with 
his genius through the host of humiliations which lie in the path of a 
man trying, like him, to live by his pen as a newspaper hack in 
London. Southey had but, just left Oxford without a degree, and 
with a reputation which formed at that period almost as great a bar 
to the advancement of a man without powerful connections, as the 
suspicion of sorcery did perhaps in the ages of faith, or as the suspicion 
of Toryism does now. He was a Republican, a Deist, and a Stoic, 
and he had distinguished himself in the common room by refusing to 
drink more than a couple of glasses of wine at dinner, by allowing his 
hair to grow over his shoulders, and by refusing to wear powder or a 
Pigtail. His friends had been anxious that he should take orders and 
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enter the church ; and this had been their main purpose in sending 
him from Westminster to Baliol. But Southey startled his friends by 
standing out all of a sudden upon his rights of conscience. “The 
gate to the church,” he said, “is perjury; and I am not disposed to 
pay so heavy a fine at the turnpike of orthodoxy.” Of course ali that 
his friends saw, or perhaps could see, in his high-souled refusal to 
compromise his honour for the reversion of a college living of £300 
a year, and the chance of a canonry at fifty, was a spirit of perversity 
and self-will implying an annoying want of common sense. ‘This 
was the explanation even of Southey’s uncle—an accomplished scholar 
and a keen man of the world. “He is a good scholar, of great 
reading, and of an astonishing memory,” said Mr. Hill, the chaplain 
of the English embassy at Lisbon, analysing Southey’s character to 
find out his motive for refusing the cassock. ‘“ When he speaks he 
does it with fluency, with a great choice of words. He is perfectly 
correct in his behaviour, of the most exemplary morals, and the best 
of hearts. . . . In short, he has everything you would wish a young 
man to have, excepting common sense or prudence.” > But remon- 
strance was all thrown away. Southey refused to take orders; and 
he had too great a horror of the dissecting room to try physic. Litera- 
ture was his only resource; and, as the alternative of starvation, the 
forlorn poet offered his services to a Republican newspaper in London, 
to write sedition in the style and spirit of ‘Wat Tyler’ at a guinea 
and a half a week. 

It was not particularly pleasant work, and it brought Southey 
not much more profit than pleasure. But even in writing seditious 
odes for the Citizen at a guinea and a half a week, Southey was acting 
upon that high principle of personal honour which distinguished him 
all through his life—upon the principle of writing only on the side 
where his heart and his sympathies happened at the moment to lie; 
for all he had to do to double his salary was to cross the street and to 
pitch his contributions in the key which a few years afterwards 
marked most of his articles in the Quarterly Review. This was one 
of the darkest periods of Southey’s life. “I often walked the streets 
for want of a dinner when I had not eighteenpence for the ordinary 
nor bread and cheese at my'lodgings. Although you must not suppose 
that I thought of my dinner when I was walking ; no, my head was 
full of what I was composing: when I lay down at night I was 
planning my poem, and when I rose up in the morning the poem was 
the first thought to which I was awake.” 

“Tn love, in debt, and in doubt about the doctrine of the Trinity,” 
Southey’s hopes all turned upon these poems, and as yet only one of 
them had been written. This was ‘Joan of Are, and even ‘Joan of 
Are’ was lying in his desk with the veto of half-a-dozen publishers 
upon it. No printer would take it off his hands; and even the poet, 
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with the assistance of all his University friends, could not find more 
than fifty people to put down their names upon his subscription list. 
His position was thus one of the most humiliating and helpless that a 
man of genius, of culture, and of independent spirit could be in with- 
out thinking now and then of a pistol. And Southey felt all its 
humiliation—all its bitterness. ‘T'he iron entered into his soul. But 
he looked his fate in the face with the serene courage which marked 
him all through life. He was a Stoic to the core; and with his 
Stoicism in the end he conquered Fate. Light at last broke through a 
rift in the clouds; and this light broke upon him, as light generally 
does, when and where the penniless poet least thought of looking for it. 

Visiting the West of England after a year or two of London life, 
Southey happened to spend an evening with a Bristol bookseller who 
had pored over poetry till he was head and ears in love with the 
poets themselves, and anxious for nothing more than to see his name 
coupled with those of the Messrs. Longman on the title page of an 
epic or a song. This Bristol bookseller was Joseph Cottle, the 
original publisher of Wordsworth’s ‘ Lyrics’ and of Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient 
Mariner ’—a man of antique simplicity and generosity ; and Southey 
poet-like, took a roll of MS. out of his pocket after dinner and read 
parts of his poem to his host. He had no intention of making any 
proposal to Cottle to publish the poem, and had apparently not the 
slightest expectation that Cottle might make an offer to publish it. 
All that he was thinking of was to show a provincial bookseller what 
sort of poetry London publishers could refuse to print. But this was 
enough for Cottle. He had read so much of poetry and sympathised 
so much with poets in their eccentricities and vicissitudes, that to see 
before him the realisation of a character which in the abstract so much 
absorbed his regards, gave him a degree of satisfaction which he could 
hardly express. This is his own explanation, and the long and short 
of the explanation is, that ‘Joan of Arc’ turned Cottle’s head. To 
him the tall, handsome figure of Southey, with a head and shoulders 
which might originally have belonged to Apollo Belvedere, to a Napier, 
or a Blackfoot Indian—with a pair of sparkling black eyes piercing you 
through and through, like a goshawk’s—with a transparent com- 
plexion mantling with genius, kindliness, and intelligence—and with 
long masses of dark brown hair streaming over his shoulders—was 
the beau idéal of a poet; and to hear this phantom of his imagination 
repeating an original poem in MS. at his own table, with the waters 
of the Avon rippling under his windows, was to Cottle more like a 
dream than a scene in real life. He offered Southey fifty guineas 
for his poem on the spur of the moment, and fifty free copies for 
his subscribers. Southey accepted the offer as promptly as it was 
made; and the bargain thus struck formed the foundation of a long 
and intimate friendship between the poet and the publisher. 
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“ At that time few books were printed in the country, and it was 
seldom, indeed, that a quarto volume issued from a provincial press, 
A font of new type was ordered, for what was intended to be the 
handsomest book that Bristol had ever yet sent forth ; and when the 
paper arrived, and the printer was ready to commence his operations, 
nothing had been done towards preparing the poem for the press, 
except that a few verbal alterations had been made.” These are 
Southey’s own words when recalling the incident, as Poet Laureate, 
many years afterwards. ‘I was not, however, without misgivings; 
and when the first proof sheet was brought me the more glaring 
faults of the composition stared me in the face. But the sight of a 
well-printed page, which was to be set off with all the advantages 
that fine wove paper and hot-pressing could impart, put me in spirits, 
and I went to work with goodwill. About half the first book was 
left in its original state ; the rest of the poem was .recast and recom- 
posed while the printing went on.” This occupied six months; and 
Southey put his heart and soul into the work, thinking of nothing but 
his poem by day, and dreaming of nothing but his proofs, of new 
types, of hot-pressed quartos, and of second editions at night. He threw 
his “own feelings” into the poem, “in his own language,” and out of 
one part of it and another, as he tells us, you may find all the traits 
of his own character. 

‘Joan of Arc,’ I am sorry to say, did not turn out a very brilliant 
success. Most of the edition was left on Cottle’s shelves, and Messrs. 
Longman, in purchasing the goodwill of his business a few years after- 
wards, simply set down the value of the copyright at m7. But the 
publication of ‘ Joan of Arc’ served at least one useful purpose ; for if 
it added nothing to the profits of the bookseller, it brought Southey 
before the world as a poet five or ten years earlier than he might 
otherwise have made his appearance, and this gave him, as he says, a 
“ Baxter's shove” into his right place in the world. But for this pub- 
lication of ‘ Joan of Arc’ one of the most active and distinguished of 
English writers might have kept his terms in Gray’s Inn or the 
Temple, puzzled out the mysteries of special pleading, put on a wig 
and gown, and spent the flower of his days in the Courts of Lincoln's 
Inn or Westminster Hall, arguing replevins and writs of error, framing 
interrogatories, or drawing declarations, and never have written any- 
thing beyond a seditious ode now and then in the Courter or a page 
or two of criticism upon a book of travels in the Gentleman, till his 
turn came, as come it must in the end, to take the coif, turn Tory, 
contest rotten boroughs, vote with Castlereagh against Roman Catholic 
emancipation, parliamentary reform, free trade, and all the rest of it, 
and to reap his reward at sixty in a seat on the bench with a salary 
of £5000 a year and a knighthood. This publication of ‘Joan of 
Arc’ forms a turning point in Southey’s life. It decided him to make 
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literature instead of law the profession of his life, and to take his 
chance of what literature might bring—a baronetcy, £100,000, and a 
Gothic castle on the banks of Windermere, or a crust, a pension of 
£200 a-year, and a statue in the end in a village churchyard. Southey’s 
heart, like Scott’s, never was in the law, and perhaps never would have 
been, although, if forced to make law the business of his life, a man of 
Southey’s powers and of Southey’s habits must in the long run have 
distinguished himself as much by his tongue in the courts and in 
Parliament as he did by his pen in the newspapers and reviews. 
Literature, and especially poetry, was a passion with Southey from 
the first. Law and London were his special aversions. “I had rather 
write an epic poem any time,” he said, “than read a brief ;” and a 
pigsty in the country ranked in his eyes above all the palaces of 
London as a source of happiness. But even poets cannot live upon air; 
and till the publication of ‘Joan of Arc’ Southey had been obliged 
to live as best he could by picking upa guinea now and then from the 
newspapers and magazines, principally from the Courier and the 
Morning Post, the Gentleman and the New Monthly. 

Of course this at best was hard and precarious work, for the pay of 
the newspapers and magazines was not then what it is now, when men 
without a spark of Southey’s genius keep a bank book and a park cob, 
draw 100 guineas for a poem that he would have thought hardly 
fit for an album, £2000 for a novel that Scott would have thrown 
into the fire, and ten guineas for a newspaper article that Southey, 
Coleridge, and De Quincey would have scribbled for a guinea. Five 
guineas a sheet was then the highest rate paid by any of the maga- 
zines, and these sheets were sixteen pages of small type. If the pro- 
prietor of the Cowrier happened to pay a guinea for a squib, all the 
literati of Grub Street took off their hats and crossed themselves when 
they met him in the Strand. It was a portent, and this guinea made 
a greater sensation than a hundred guinea cheque for four or five 
articles in the Times or the Pall Mall Gazette makes to-day in the 
coffee-rooms of the Garrick or the Savage Club. The Morning Post 
kept a poet of its own on the premises for £75 a year, and the pro- 
prietor of the Morning Chronicle was thought to be very reckless 
with his cash when, to outdo the Post, he offered the author of ‘Tam 
o’Shanter’ £120 a year to relinquish his appointment in the excise and 
to take up his quarters in London as the poet laureate of the Whigs. 
Hazlitt wrote the finest criticism in the world at five shillings a 
column, Mackintosh placed all his philosophy and eloquence at the 
service of the Oracle for ten guineas a week, Coleridge wrote all the 
leading articles in the Post at four or five guineas a week, Charles 
Lamb was almost off his head when Stuart, “the finest-tempered of 
editors,” offered him £100 a year as his chief jester, and Southey’s 
expectations as a newspaper hack never rose above £200 a year. 
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Even this apparently was out of his reach; and it was not till Mr. 
Charles Watkin Wynn settled £100 a year upon him as an act of 
friendship that Southey could throw his law books aside, take up his 
quarters in a cottage within half an hour’s walk of Bristol, and give 
up his thoughts to poetry, without risk of a fiat in bankruptcy at the 
end of the quarter. 

Southey’s life in this cottage at Westbury constitutes one of the 
happiest and busiest periods of his career. It was his literary honey- 
moon. He had nowall he had sighed for in his day dreams: a cottage, 
a wife, books, leisure, an income of £150 a year to stand between him 
and the workhouse ; and he had not yet discovered what it was to be 
pestered out of all his native serenity by the cavils of Jeffrey and the 
rest of his critics in the Edinburgh Review, by printer's bills, by 
reams of damasked poetry, and by the excisions and interpolations of 
an editor who cut up critics with less mercy than the critics them- 
selves cut up authors. All his thoughts, all his hopes, were centred 
upon the MS. of ‘ Madoc’ and upon the historical works which a visit to 
Portugal had conjured up in his imagination ; and he worked at these 
morning, noon, and night. Sir Humphrey Davy lived within two or 
three miles of Southey’s cottage, analysing gases and testing gauze 
lamps ; and almost the only relaxation that Southey permitted himself 
was a stroll through the fields now and then to the Pneumatic Insti- 
tution to spend an hour with the distinguished chemist in his labora- 
tory, to read a page of ‘ Madoc’ to him, and to hear in return what 
fresh experiments Davy had made with his lamp and his gases. “I 
wrote more verses here,” Southey said, “than at any other period of 
my life.” 

But poetry was not Southey’s sole thought, even in his cottage at 
Westbury. Here he wrote most of his letters from Spain and Portugal, 
and in writing these he hit upon the idea of writing a ‘ History of 
Spanish and Portuguese Literature,’ a ‘ History of Brazil and its Con- 
quest,’ a Kalendar and a poem upon the destruction of the Dom Daniel. 
It was in search of materials for these works that he broke up his 
cottage at Westbury to spend a year or two in the groves of Cintra 
and in the libraries of Lisbon. He was in raptures with the Portu- 
guese climate, and with Portuguese scenery, and extols it to the skies, 
like Tom Moore, as the native region of sentiment, of poetry, of 
chivalry, of love. “It is the most beautiful spot I have ever seen, or 
even imagined ”—a paradise where poets may always keep themselves in 
song, instead of lapsing into silence and plain prose for six months of 
the year over a sea-coal fire, and tuning up afresh with the birds and 
flowers in spring. You may trace his recollections of this Eden—of 
its groves, in all the freshness and radiance of green and gold—of its 
crags, of its glens, of its torrents leaping from rock to rock—of its 
crosses, its grottoes, its convents, and its thousand shrines of affection 
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and devotion—in all his after poetry. The year that he thus spent in 
this “ variegated maze of mount and glen ” left a deeper impression on 
his mind than all the rest of his travels put together; and the year 
itself was a year of the highest pleasure and of the most active 
industry. “I ride a jackass, a fine lazy way of travelling. I eat 
oranges, figs, and delicious pears; drink Colares wine, a sort of half- 
way excellence between port and claret ; read all I can lay my hands 
on; dream of poem after poem, and play after play; take a szesta of 
two hours, and am as happy as if life were but one everlasting to-day, 
and that to-morrow was not to be provided for. . . . One Englishman 
only talks politics with me ; his taste in French is everything, and in 
all else mine is right English and anti-Gallican. The English know 
very little of the country they live in, and nothing of the literature. 
Of Camoens they have heard, and only of Camoens.” But by the aid 
of his uncle, a thoughtful and well-read man, with a passion for books, 
and with a library stocked with all the best works of Spanish and 
Portuguese literature, Southey in the course of a few months became 
almost as well acquainted with the Portuguese literature as he was 
with that of his own country. “It is not worth much ”—this was his 
criticism upon it at the end of the year—“ but it is not from the rose 
and the violet only that the bee sucks honey.” 

The only original work that Southey wrote at Cintra was ‘ Thalaba ’; 
and ‘ Thalaba’ was planned, written, revised, and published within the 
year which covered his stay in Portugal. 

This was his quickest work. All the rest of his poems were kept 
on hand, like Wordsworth’s, year after year; ‘Madoc’ for sixteen 
years—six years to write and ten to correct, although Southey’s 
theory, like Byron’s, was that the faster a poem is written after its 
groundwork is once sketched in, the better. To write rapidly and to 
correct at leisure was his rule. But ‘Thalaba’ was the only work of 
Southey’s that was written within a year, and ‘ Wat Tyler’ the only 
work that was written, as all Byron’s poems were, in a heat; and as 
it happens, ‘ Thalaba’ was the only poem of Southey’s that brought 
him in the price of an article in the Quarterly Review, and ‘Wat 
Tyler’ the only one that ran through half a dozen editions. Southey 
generally was “long even to dilatoriness” in planning whatever he 
wrote, and till he had turned forty he seldom kept to his original 
plan through the second book. ‘Till then he generally allowed the 
plan to develop itself, as Scott did, incorporating fresh incidents and 
fresh thoughts as they arose, and beating up for thoughts and words 
alike concurrently : a weak and harassing rule to work upon at best, 
and especially bad in poetry. He thus wrote slowly, “ unless very much 
in the humour for it and when carried forward by the passion of the 


poet.” 
But in constructing ‘Joan of Arc,’ ‘ Madoc,’ and ‘ Thalaba,’ 
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Southey acquired the knack of improvising heroic poems, dramas, and 
histories, off-hand ; and in the course of his strolls through the hills 
and dales of the Lake District, he planned enough of these to keep 
him hard at work all his life, even if he had possessed as many hands 
as Briareus and lived as long as Methuselah. “It seems to me,” he 
said, chatting about this gift or acquisition, “as if I caught the bear- 
ings of a subject at first sight, just as Telford sees from an eminence, 
with a glance, in what direction his road must be carried. But 
it was long before I acquired this power, and it was gained by 
practice, in the courseof which I learnt to perceive wherein I was 
deficient.” 

This knack, when once acquired, was of course of the highest 
service to him, increasing his powers of versification tenfold ; for 
nothing is more paralysing to the imagination than groping after the 
plan of a novel or a poem in the dark; and on the other hand, 
nothing quickens your pace more than an active and vivid imagina- 
tion, which keeps the whole plan in your eye, and carries your mind 
along in a line of light, like that in which Byron and Shelley gene- 
rally wrought out their best conceptions. This is the reason why, 
with Southey, as with Sheridan, Moore, and most men of sluggish 
imaginations—I mean, of course, in comparison with Byron and 
Shelley—the first part of a poem generally takes three or four times 
the time and labour that the latter part takes. In the first part the 
poet has to work up hill, to feel his way at every step, to hark back 
every now and then, to alter and correct. The last half is like going 
down hill. The difficulty is over. The path is clear. He sees his 
way distinctly, and his progress accelerates itself. When Southey 
saw a straight path before him, as he did in writing ‘Kehama’ and 
‘Roderick, he could, at a push, throw off 1200 lines in a week, that 
is, keep abreast with Byron and Scott at their best. But when he 
had to beat about the bush for incidents, for thoughts, and for words, 
to pause at every turn to trace out his path a canto or two ahead, as 
in ‘Thalaba’ and ‘Madoc, he wrote almost as slowly and laboriously 
as Moore, recasting his work over and over again, altering and cor- 
recting, writing and re-writing. ‘“ Yesterday,” he says, for instance, 
in a note to Rickman, when at work on ‘ Thalaba, “I drew my pen 
across 600 lines.” And in the course of transcription for the press all 
his earlier poems were, like this, hewn to pieces time after time with 
“ surgeon severity,” re-cast and re-written, till, as he said of ‘ Madoc, 
if you had asked him why he had used one word instead of another 
in any line out of 10,000, he could give you the reason off-hand. 
What, however, Southey said of ‘Roderick’ at forty—“I write 
slowly and blot much ”—might have been said of all his poems. 
‘Thalaba,’ although written in the shortest time, was the most 
laboured. 


Its price was 115/., and 1157. were never earned by harder work. 
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Returning from Lisbon, laden with the spoils of Portuguese litera- 
ture, Southey took up his quarters with Coleridge in Greta Hall, 
“ perhaps the very finest single spot in England,” taking in as it did 

_at a sweep Skiddaw and the Lake of Keswick and Bassenthwaite, 
intending to live by his pen, partly by writing politics and criticism 
for the magazines, and partly by writing epic poems and historical 
works like those which he had been planning in the groves of Cintra. 
The scenery of the lakes was all that he wished English scenery to be, 
all that he thought English scenery could be. It was not of course 
quite equal to that of Cintra; but in Southey’s eyes it was inferior 
only to Cintra. “All the poet part of my nature will be fed and 
fostered here. I feel already in tune ”—this was written a day or two 
after his arrival at Keswick—*and I shall proceed to my work with 
such a feeling of power as old Samson had when he laid hold of the 
temple of Dagon.” 

His first task at Keswick was to revise ‘Madoc’ and prepare it for 
publication. The original sketch of this poem had been drawn up in 
the autumn of 1794, and Southey intended to make it his master- 
piece, the pillar of his reputation. He then went through a special 
course of reading to prepare himself for the work, studying principally, 
as models of style and expression, the Bible, Homer, and Ossian. But 
hardly a line of the poem now stands as it was originally written. It 
was modelled afresh year after year, altered and corrected in its pro- 
gress through the press, till even the author could hardly recognise 
the original form of his conception. The postage of the proofs alone 
cost him fifty shillings ; and publishing as he did upon the plan of half 
profits, it was not till ‘Madoc’ had been in the hands of the book- 
sellers for two years that it cleared the cost of pens, ink, and paper. 
It sold very slowly, more slowly than any of his works, and his 
profits upon it in the end were all covered by a cheque for twenty-five 
pounds. 

This was the fate of Southey’s masterpiece—of a poem which had 
not been out of his thoughts for fifteen years. It was a sore dis- 
appointment, especially as Southey had been looking forward to this 
publication for the means of furnishing Greta Hall, and of laying in a 
fresh stock of books for his historical works. To a man of less eleva- 
tion of soul, of less elasticity of spirit, it might have been a fatal dis- 
appointment ; but-it hardly touched the spirits of Southey. ‘I shall 
be read by posterity,” he said, “if I am not read now; read with 
Milton and Virgil and Dante, when poets whose works are now selling 
by thousands are only known through a biographical dictionary.” And 
with this reflection the author of ‘Madoc’ turned to the work of a 
bookseller’s hack, writing reviews for the Quarterly, poetry for the 
Morning Post, and skits for the New Monthly. This sort of work 
was his aversion, and you can see from his correspondence how bitterly 
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he regretted every hour spent at the task. “ It is very disheartening, 
this hand-to-mouth work, and interferes cruelly with better things ; 
but more important they cannot be called, for bread-and-cheese is 
business of the first necessity ;” and the Quarterly Review kept the 
pot boiling better than all the hot-pressed epics in the world. There 
was, however, no querulousness in Southey’s temper. His heart was 
in the work of his desk, and “labour was his amusement.” All that 
made him growl was, that the kind of labour could not be wholly his 
own choice; that he must lay aside old chronicles and review modern 
poems ; that instead of composing from a full head, he must write like 
a school-boy upon some idle theme upon which nothing could be said 
or ought to be said. “Iam reviewing for Longman, reviewing for 
Hamilton ; translating, perhaps about again to versify, for the Morning 
Post: drudge, drudge, drudge. You know Quarles’s emblem of the 
soul that tries to fly, but is chained by the leg to earth.” This was 
Southey’s position. He could have written an epic like ‘Thalaba’ in 
the time that these reviews took him every year. But if he had 
written epics instead of writing reviews the sheriff’s officers would 
have been cataloguing his books at the end of the year, and by writing 
criticism instead of poetry he kept up Greta Hall in the style of a 
country squire with a rent-roll of £700 or £800 a year. He received 
100 guineas each for most of his articles in the Quarterly Review, and 
150 guineas for the best of them—those, for instance, on Nelson and 
Wesley. This, too, was the rate of his remuneration from the British 
and Foreign Review ; and had he chosen to throw himself heart and 
soul into this work, instead of drawing blank cheques upon posterity by 
writing ‘ Roderick’ and ‘ Kehama,’ he might have doubled his income 
at a stroke ; for his prose was always fresh, vigorous, and picturesque, 
and every publication was open to him, from the quarterlies to Peter 
Cunningham’s annual. The proprietor of the Times offered him 
£2000 a year and a share in his profits to take the chair of Tom 
Barnes in Printing House Square, and to write three or four articles 
a week, But he turned away with contempt from every temptation 
which sought to lure him from his library, from the hills and lakes of 
Cumberland, or from the epics which were to carry his name down 
the stream of time with those of the greatest masters of song, even 
though the temptation were gilded, as in this case, with the salary 
and power of a cabinet minister. 

All Southey’s thoughts, all his wishes, all his hopes, were centred 
within the four corners of his library. This library was all in all to 
him. Coleridge called it his wife, and De Quincey has given a de- 
scription of it which is too well known to need quotation. Southey 
knew all his books by heart, kept them all in perfect order, well 
classified, marked, and indexed; and here, with these books for his 
companions, “ the pride of his eye and the joy of his heart,” he spent 
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most of his time. “Imagine me in this great study of mine, from 
breakfast till dinner, from dinner till tea, and from tea till supper, in 
my old black coat, my corduroys alternately with the long worsted 
pantaloons and gaiters in one, and the green shade, and sitting at my 
desk, and you have my picture and my history.” This is Southey’s 
own description of himself at work, in a note to his brother, and it 
tallies to a T with De Quincey’s account. “I rouse the house to 
breakfast every morning, and qualify myself for a boatswain’s place by 
this practice ; and thus one day passes like another, and never did the 
days appear to pass so fast. . . . My actions are as regular as those 
of St. Dunstan’s quarter-boys. Three pages of history after break- 
fast (equivalent to five in small quarto printing) ; then to transcribe 
and copy for the press, or to make my selections and biographies, or 
what else suits my humour, till dinner time; from dinner till tea I 
read, write letters, see the newspaper, and very often indulge in a 
siesta ; for sleep agrees with me, and I have a good substantial theory 
to prove that it must; for as a man who walks much requires to sit 
down and rest himself, so does the brain, if it be the part most worked, 
require its repose. After tea I go to poetry, and correct and re-write 
and copy till I am tired, and then turn to anything else till supper ; and 
this is my life, which, if it be not a very merry one, is yet as happy as 
heart could wish.” I take these sentences from his letters at thirty 
and forty, but they may stand for a description of his life at forty-five, 
at fifty, and even within four or five years of his end; for although 
his tasks varied from year to year, his habits were as fixed as the 
habits of a pundit. What they were at fifty they had been at thirty, 
and you may take his ‘own account of his life at thirty as a repre- 
sentation in miniature of his whole career and of all the habits of 
his life. 

“Tam a quiet, patient, easy-going hack of the mule breed ; regular 
as clock-work in my pace, sure-footed, bearing the burden which is 
laid on me, and only obstinate in choosing my own path. If Gifford 
could see me by this fireside, where, like Nicodemus, one candle 
suffices me in a large room, he would see a man in a coat still more 
threadbare than his own when he wrote his ‘Imitation,’ working 
hard and getting littlh—a bare maintenance, and hardly that ; writing 
poems and history for posterity with his whole heart and soul; one 
daily progressive in learning: not so learned as he is poor; not so 
poor as proud; not so proud as happy.” That sentence ought to 
have been cut upon Southey’s gravestone ; for it hits him off in two 
or three characteristic touches to a shade—his style, his spirit, his 
habits, and his work. He was a hermit to the core, a hermit in all 
his thoughts, in all his habits, even in his wishes. “I have my 
books, and I want nothing else;’ observations of this sort were 
always on his lips: “for blessed be God, I grow day by day more 
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and more independent of society; neither a want nor wish for it.” 
He hated London and all its ways—its atmosphere, its society. “A 
thistle in the country is more to me than all the flowers of Covent 
Garden.” 

Yet even in the country he spent most of his time at his desk, 
poring over books and MSS., contenting himself with a stroll round 
his garden, through the village, or, on a particularly sunny day, 
along the banks of the lake. He neither fished, shot, nor hunted. A 
cottage at Battersea might have suited his tastes quite as well as a 
cottage at Keswick; and his fancy for Keswick was nothing more 
than the fancy of the polypus for its native sandstone. His nearest 
neighbours were Wordsworth and De Quincey ; and Wordsworth and 
De Quincey were twenty miles away. Now and then a tourist or 
two might turn up at Greta Hall to get a glimpse of the author of 
‘ Thalaba,’ to look at his books, at his MSS., at his proofs, and 
to chat with him about poetry and politics, about his pranks at 
Westminster and Oxford, or about his dreams: of Pantisocracy. But 
even with tourists of the friendliest sort Southey had no ambition to 
play the lion. He was polite, courteous, hospitable, and often gave 
up his time to his visitors as freely as if, like Scott, he was reaping 
£2000 by a poem or a novel thrown off in six weeks, and this, too, 
when a box of books, fresh from Murray, might be lying in his hall 
awaiting his criticism for the next Quarterly. But this was all. 
Here he drew the line. Like Byron, he possessed no genius for 
friendship—kept most of his friends at arm’s length, covered his 
feelings with a bearskin ; talked very little except with the corps of 
his own fireside, and talked, when he talked at all, in monosyllables 
or epigrams, partly from hesitation and reserve, and partly from a 
horror of afterwards coming across the ghost of his ideas in the note- 
book of a Basil Hall or a De Quincey. He barricaded Greta Hall 
against the mass of tourists as if they were burglars, returning their 
cards to them by the dozen; and except in July and August the 
poets and the exciseman had the Lakes all to themselves. “You could 
not be more out of the way of society if you were cruising at sea 
than you are here. We never see a soul from November till June, 
except perhaps Wordsworth once or twice during the time,” and 
De Quincey hints that even two out of three of Wordsworth’s visits 
might have been interrupted without breaking the heart of Southey, 
and he might have added the third, too, if Wordsworth’s purpose was 
to borrow books. Southey was a dandy with his books: Words- 
worth was a barbarian. “You might as well turn a bear into a 
tulip garden as let Wordsworth loose in your library.” He made 
havoc with books. 

These six or seven months of the year made up what Southey 
called his working season. The months themselves he hated, and 
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envied the white bears and dormice their privilege of coiling them- 
selves up and sleeping through the hardest part of the year. “If 
their torpor could be introduced into the human system, it would be 
a most rare invention. I should roll myself up at the end of 
October, and give orders to be waked by the chimney-sweeper on 
May-day.” But this hatred of the winter was balanced by his love 
of a bright fireside, of wax candles, of rugs, and long evenings, and 
thus he generally passed his time from November till June in poring 
over folios, in turning out epics, reviews, histories, court odes, trifles 
for the annuals, parcelling out his time by the hour and the minute 
with the strictness of a Trappist, and turning from poetry to history, 
from history to criticism, and from criticism to poetry again, or to 
correspondence, with a degree of regularity and method which was a 
marvel to men of the haphazard habits of Coleridge and De Quincey. 
By keeping five or six irons in the fire together in this way, and by 
taking up each in turn, Southey believed, like Scott, that he kept his 
mind in a freer and healthier state of activity, and got through more 
work in the long run than by brooding over a single subject and 
working out one task at atime. “I can’t afford to do one thing at a 
time,” this was his own explanation of his habits, “no, nor two 
neither ; and it is only by doing many things that I contrive to do so 
much: for I cannot work long together at anything without hurting 
myself, and so I do everything by heats; then, by the time I am 
tired of one, my inclination for another is come round.” This, too, 
was his habit in reading. He read nothing systematically, thought 
out no question systematically, but dipped into everything by turns, 
and posted up all his thoughts, all his facts, and all his authorities day 
by day with as much regularity as Charles Reade or a city broker, 
and then allowed his ideas to develop themselves when he took up his 
pen. “It is a very odd, but a marked characteristic of my mind— 
the very nose in the face of my intellect—that it is either utterly 
idle or uselessly active, without its tools. I never enter into any 
regular train of thought unless the pen be in my hand; they then 
flow as fast as did the water from the rock in Horeb; but without 
that wand the source is dry.” Yet with all this want of system in 
his reading, Southey never wrote or attempted to write upon any 
topic, even anonymously, without the fullest materials, and generally 
prepared for ten times more than he wrote. This, according to his 
own account, was his besetting sin: “a sort of miser-like love of 
accumulation. Like those persons who frequent sales, and fill their 
own houses with useless purchases, because they may want them 
some time or other; soam I for ever making collections and storing 
up materials which may not come into use till the Greek Kalends, 
And this I have been doing for five and twenty years! It is true 
that I draw daily upon my hoards, and should be poor without them; 
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but, in prudence, I ought now to be working up these materials rather 
than adding to so much dead stock. ... To give you some notion 

of my heterogeneous reading, I am at this time regularly going 

through Shakespeare, Mosheim’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ Rabelais, 

Barrow, and Aitzema—a Dutch historian of the seventeenth century, 

in eleven huge full folios. The Dutchman I take after supper, with 

my punch. You are not to suppose that I read his work verbatim : 

I look at every page, and peruse those parts which relate to my own 

subjects or which excite curiosity; and a great deal I have found 

there.” 

His materials, however, once well in hand, all his facts and autho- 

rities at his fingers’ ends, Southey took up his pen without a second 

thought about the form that his article was to take, or about what is 

called “style.” He left these to take care of themselves. “ All I do is 

to write earnestly and straight to the mark, as I think and feel. I 

consider it no compliment when any one praises the simplicity of my 

prose writings; they are written, indeed, without any other immediate 
object than that of expressing what is to be said in the readiest and 
most perspicuous manner. But in the transcript (if I make one) and 
always in the proof sheet, every sentence is then weighed upon the ear, 
euphony becomes a second object, and ambiguities are removed. But 
of what is called style, not a thought enters my head at any time. 
The rule is very short. It is, to express myself, 1st, as perspicuously 
as possible; 2nd, as concisely as possible; 3rd, as impressively as 
possible. The difficulties in narration are to select and to arrange. 
The first may depend upon your judgment. For the second, my way 
is, when the matter does not dispose itself to my liking, and I cannot 
readily see how to connect one part with another naturally, or make 
an easy transition, to lay it aside. What I should bungle at now may 
be hit off to-morrow; so when I come to a stop in one work I lay it 
down and take up another.” These were the only rules of style that 
Southey had; and yet perhaps no more vivid and transparent English 
is to be found than in the best of his prose writings—in his sketches, 
for instance, of Wesley and Nelson. His English is always pure, 
always fresh, always picturesque; and all that you regret in laying 
down his works is, that he was compelled to throw away the best years 
of his life in the hand-to-mouth work of writing for newspapers and 
reviews, instead of concentrating all the powers of his genius upon 4 
work which should have found its place among the classics of English 
literature, and that the works upon which he wished to stake his fame 
as an author are upon subjects in which the mass of Englishmen take 
hardly the slightest interest. His histories of Portugal and Brazil are 
in themselves works of the highest merit ; but who cares a straw about 
the history of Brazil or of Portugal? His articles in the Quarterly 
Review were read with great zest and interest when they appeared 
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fresh from his desk, and Lord Liverpool thought so much of them 
that he wished to see Southey in Parliament, and to have him close 
at hand in Whitehall to consult upon questions of policy; but when 
these articles were collected together, a few years afterwards, hardly a 
dozen volumes were sold over Mr. Murray's counter. 

This, too, has been the fate of most of his epics. They were but little 
read, even when they were fresh from the press, and now they are simply 
not read at all. This is Southey’s own fault; for he had not a spark 
of passion in his nature. Imagination and an ear for the cadence of 
blank verse were the only poetic gifts that he possessed. His tone is 
higher and purer than Byron’s, and his style far more artistic and 
finished than Scott’s.: But when you have said that you have said all; 
and, as it happens, purity and music do not constitute the highest 
excellence of poetry. The mechanism of Southey’s poetry is perfect ; 
and his description of scenery, his visions, and his sketches of cha- 
racter, are often vivid and picturesque in the highest degree. “ Correct 
drawing—capital grouping—fine colouring,” said Wilkie, standing 
before a picture; “ but—but—but—it wants—it wants—it wants— 
what does it want? It wants” (with a snap of his finger) “it wants 
that.” And this is what you feel in taking up Southey’s poetry. You 
read, you admire—and you yawn; and yet you are at your wits’ ends 
for an answer when you ask yourself why you yawn. But the answer 
lies upon the surface : Southey’s poetry is deficient in personal interest. 
You can ask none of his heroes to supper. They are all more like 
statues in a museum than flesh and blood. All that you feel inclined 
to do at best is to admire the workmanship of the artist, and to walk 
on. You can trace out every scene that Scott and Byron had in their 
eye when they were writing the ‘Lady of the Lake’ and ‘ Childe 
Harold.’ It is all chalked out in Murray’s Handbooks, and every one 
of Cook’s excursionists knows it as well as he knows the front gates of 
his own garden. But the scenery of Southey’s poems lies out of the 
beaten track, and all that you can do is to shut your eyes, picture it to 
yourself as best you can, and then allow it to slip out of your recollec- 
tion. It wants the charm of personal association, of personal interest ; 
and wanting this, of course it wants everything. 

This, too, is the main fault of Southey’s life. It was the fault of 
his character. You could not get at the man’s heart; he kept all his 
feelings under a bearskin, Southey knew this as well as anyone; knew 
what “a confused, visionary, impracticable sort of man” he must 
appear to those who did not belong to the corps of his fireside friends— 
how cold and self-contained his manners were; and this is the pecu- 
liarity that struck all his visitors and all the friends whom he met in 
the course of his visits to London. “To have that poet’s head and 
shoulders,” said Byron, after spending an evening with him at Holland 


House, ‘I would almost haye written his Sapphics. Ha is the best- 
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looking poet I have seen. He is intelligent, well-informed, and gentle- 
manlike—and—and—and—there you have his eulogy.” It is not a 
very high eulogy, and it is a eulogy based upon nothing more than a 
shake of the hand, “a glass of wine,” and ten minutes’ chat about 
the topics of the day. But in this sentence Byron hits off the first 
impressions of most people about Southey, and Southey was not the 


man to allow one person in a hundred to correct their first impressions 
by a second, or, better still, by a third. 








Cheophile de Pian. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


THERE are some poets, the peculiar sport of Fortune in that capricious 
mood of hers when she delights in heaping misfortunes on a single 
head, who are also, for some intrinsic quality, the delight of all man- 
kind. Their works, which they proudly believed would last all time, 
turn out in the sequel, perhaps, but a shingle monument in painted 
wood, destined to drop slowly to pieces and disappear ; at best only 
reprinted to complete a collection or'to please an enthusiast. But they 
themselves live longer than their books. Their misfortunes and their 
faults lend to their lives that touch of the picturesque which is want- 
ing in the histories of well-regulated minds. Byron’s troubles throw 
a lurid colour upon his verse, falling across it like the side 
lights in some old cathedral. Chatterton’s poety is clean gone; but 
we think of his shattered life and that picture of a deathbed where the 
moonlight covers the lonely corpse like a silvery sheet. The man who 
has the best chance of being forgotten is the good man, the prudent, 
the righteous, the quiet, and the self-denying. Who, for instance, 
cares to know much about the personal history of Wordsworth, over 
whose life and letters we actually yawn? Putting the scrapes and 
reprehensible behaviour aside, it does seem as if the cold and wintry 
glory which consists in taking rank as a great writer is a poor thing 
compared with that inexplicable power which some men, second-rate 
perhaps in genius, have of drawing towards them the hearts of men 
while they live, and of keeping that love alive after they themselves 
are dead. It is a power not easy to understand. So there are some 
women, not by any means the most beautiful, who have the power 
through all their lives of making the hearts of the foolish sex to 
glow and their silly eyes to soften. 

Certain writers are like these ladies; they make the world love 
them. The strongest element of this mesmeric power is undoubtedly 
the possession of sympathy. We love, first of all, those whom we 
believe to be thinking about us,—it is the root of a child's affection ; 
and afterwards we love those for whom we think and work. They 
abuse the world’s affection, many of our poets; they run amuck among 
all the moralities ; the simplest snares of the Crafty One catch and 
entrap them; and the world loves them still. I, for my own part, am 
never tired of reading about them. And then, besides, we love the 
spectacle of a man so different from the rest of the world, and yet so 
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strangely like it; who has no backbone of principle; who is not sub- 
jected to the laws and restraints of ordinary humanity ; who seems 
provided with wings by which to leap carelessly over the hedges set for 
us by a Decalogue ; who is able to laugh to scorn that first great law 
that no man shall eat unless he work, now modified by the codicil of 
civilisation—unless he have money left him. You know how one 
laughs when a clever contortionist throws about lawless legs in a way 
which shows them to be independent of the restraints of structural 
anatomy. It would never do, we feel, to attempt these gambols our- 
selves. For us the only method is a decorous walk, and, while our 
poets revel in the flowery fields all aglow with buttercups, we trudge 
along the dusty highway ; we look over the hedge and sigh ; but go 
on all the same bethinking us of the dreadful things we have heard. 
For, gentlemen with talons and claws and cats-o’-nine-tails await the 
reveller when he reaches the end of the leafy avenue. It is but human 
to dream of things that cannot be ours; there are moments for every 
man when he thinks of that fair city of Corinth, which, as we know, 
it is not given to every man to enter. What is it like, to those who 
have the golden key? Surely not like the decorous suburb of Clap- 
ham ; surely not like anything we know. There must be perpetual 
lightness of heart there ; laughter fresh and spontaneous; never- 
ending dances ; Offenbachian operas, music that clangs and clashes 
and wakes wild tumult in the soul; sparkling wine that leaves no 
headache ; loving women who tell no lie; men who are friends indeed ; 
a sky of transparent azure like the sky of Africa ; a broad moon, silver 
disked, such as you may see over the Indian Ocean ; woods where 
nightingales sing in a perpetual spring ; and fountains by which you 
may rest and dream that all the world is love. There is, I know, a 
Corinth to the rich in purse; but really it is not much better than our 
London, Lady of Fogs, though its Burlington Arcade is reported much 
finer and more fashionable. There is also a Corinth for the rich in 
imagination ; and this, the City of Splendours, is as fine as the New 
Jerusalem. Théophile de Viau lived there, and all the reality of the 
world was like a dream to him. 

It was a bad time for all but the men of action and reality. Théo- 
phile was born in 1590, when Henry IV. had already struck his first 
blow for a crown ; and he came to Paris in 1610, just before Ravaillac 
put an end to the greatest reign that France had seen. He came from 
the sunny south, being born at Clairac, and belonged to gentle blood, 
his father being an avocat at Bordeaux, and his grandfather having 
been secretary to the Queen of Navarre. His youth was passed in the 
little village of Bousstres Sainte Radegonde, on the River Lot, amid 
scenes which he never tired of recalling in after years. 


“Yes; I shall see the woodland green 
And meadow-islets, set between 
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The channels, where the cattle lie 

Lapped in rich pasture. There shall I 

Once more behold my native stream, 

And hear its murmuring pebbles fall, 

And catch the echoes as a dream, 

Which mock the hoarse-voiced boatman’s call. 


Once more I feast my eyes upon 

The splendour of the nectarine ; 

Once more I gather one by one 

The plums whose purple, mixed with green, 
Is fairer than Calista’s cheek. 

Among the branches while I seek 

Their beauty stays my hand, for so 

I love to watch their glories glow. 


Once more to roam among the flowers, 
Once more amid the hay-cocks deep, 

To watch at noon the sturdy mowers 
Wearied with labour lie asleep. 

And, for my native land divine 

Is rich in vineyards and in wine, 

To see the grape juice all day long 

Flow from the wine-press rich and strong.” 


He was educated by Scotch scholars, like Montaigne, and tells us 
how, on leaving school, he fell into debaucheries which nearly 


ruined him ; and how he was only pulled up by the tightness of his 
purse. This prohibitory tax on vice is undoubtedly a good thing, and 
we are glad to learn that the same restraint acted upon his life after- 
wards, and made him, as he tells us, the virtuous man he became. 
There is no statement we accept with greater readiness than a man’s 
account of his own virtue, because we are all concerned in believing 
the world to be virtuous; but there is generally, could we get at it, 
some less creditable way of explaining awkward matters than a man 
assigns for himself. The whitest man may be painted black, or at 
least may turn out a mulatto. This was just what happened to Théo- 
phile, who had to spend a great part of his life in washing off the dirt 
that his enemies threw. 

He came up to Paris, like all young fellows with ambition, and 
began at once to try for patrons and preferment. Court patronage 
was impossible for a Huguenot and the son of a Huguenot; but he was 
young ; he had friends; he would wait; write verses, and force him- 
self into notice. One of his early associates was Jean Frangois Guez, 
afterwards better known as Balzac, the writer of letters, then a lad a 
few years younger than himself. With him Théophile, in 1612, went 
on a visit to the Netherlands, where they learned the use of snuff and 
the art of getting drunk by Dutch rule. Then the two friends had a 
quarrel, never made up, and explained in various ways. Balzac 
played Théophile a mawvazs towr. Théophile reminds him in later 
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years of the larceny he committed, and how he became acquainted 
with the stick of the ‘‘son-in-law of Monsieur Baudois;” and it igs 
all very mysterious, inexplicable, and of not the least importance. Two 
lads of seventeen and twenty-two, one a hot-tempered Gascon, quarrel ; 
their lives henceforth lie apart, and there is no reconciliation: that ig 
all, Why they quarrelled, whether it was about the length of a 
straw, or the excellences of style, or the colour of a ribbon, or a lady’s 
smile, must be left untold. Théophile, for his part, obtained a footing 
in the household of the Duc de Montmorency, and began by amusing 
himself with a pretence that, although a follower of the duke, he 
retained his independence of will, which was all very well so long as 
he did what was required of him. In the same way any gentleman 
who, out of mere amiability, complies with his host’s invitation to 
take a turn on the treadmill, may shut his eyes and fancy he is walk- 
ing gently and easily, of his own accord, up Jacob’s ladder. 





‘Nor let me rear a shameless front, and live 
Lapped in the pleasures that your bounties give; 
No fawning slave am I, afraid to speak, 

No valet base, no secretary meek. 

Let others envy those who hold a post, 

Which tempts not us who can love freedom most; 

But since my slender portion mocks my worth, 

And far from rich Peru I had my birth, 

So must I fain accept your gentle yoke, 

Docile to Fortune’s favour or her stroke: 

*Tis reason’s part these things to soar beyond, 

And turn to liberty a fetter’s bond; 

Thy humble servant let me live resigned, 

In act restricted, free at least in mind; 

Sure, to no other lord in France could be 
Dependent one more mutinous, more free.” 


And we may fancy how, after hearing these admirable sentiments, 
which every patronised bard should know by heart, the good young 
duke would be kind enough to express his approbation. “ Excellent, 
Théophile ; most neatly turned. Now would you be so good as to 
hand me my boots ?” 

What did it matter? Théophile persuaded his Gascon pride of his 
own perfect independence, and was happy. Those who live in the 
poets’ Corinth are easily cradled by such make-believes and illusions. 

The young Duke of Montmorency, who was only twenty when he 
became the head of the greatest house in France, was a generous 
patron, a good-natured friend, and an indulgent master. Besides 
Théophile, he entertained Mairet the dramatist, and half a dozen 
lesser lights, whose only duties were to make verses for him, to enter- 
tain him with talk, and to “tell him what opinion he should hold 
on current topics.” Fancy being paid to find opinions for a great 
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man :—like leader writer to a daily paper with a circulation of one. 
It was this duke whom Richelieu, in 1632, executed : an act of merci- 
less justice, which more than any other terrified the great lords, and 
consolidated the royal power. He was the owner of that splendid 
park and palace—le Petit Chiteau—of Chantilly, which was to 
Théophile what Fonquet’s Vaux was afterwards to La Fontaine, and 
Versailles to Racine. 

He continued for seven years to enjoy the patronage of the duke 
while he wrote poetry, epigrams, and letters, raising up, little by 
little, a crowd of implacable enemies. This it is always easy to do. 
In the seventeenth century there was a choice of two methods. You 
night offend a minister, or you might offend the church. The former 
was the less certain, because ministers are human, and apt to forgive ; 
the latter, being a corporation, never does forgive. ‘Théophile, of 
course, chose the more deadly method, and insulted the church. He 
was obnoxious to the priests on every ground. Huguenot by birth, 
he had the right by education and conviction to treat their preten- 
sions with contempt. He was not like some, Godless and super- 
stitious in turn; and his friends were like himself, free-thinkers and 
scoffers. 

There was Luillier, for instance, the rich consezller, who laughed at 
morality and religion with a face, as well as a mind, exactly like that 
of Rabelais, prince of scoffers, who brought up his son, young Chapelle, 
afterwards Moliére’s friend, as no Christian ever yet was brought 
up. There was Jacques Vallée, Des Barreaux, Théophile’s most 
intimate friend, whom he called Vallzus meus. Why, Des Barreaux 
was well known to make no secret of his infidelity, except when he 
happened to be ill. Did not the Abbé de Bouzez refuse to dispute with 
him on theology until his next illness? He it was who once, eating 
an omelette in Lent, surprised by a thunderstorm, conscience-stricken, 
and recognising the voice of offended Heaven, hastily threw the 
omelette into the fire, crying, ‘“ Mon Dieu! what a noise over a little 
piece of fat!” And did not Des Barreaux with others, most likely 
Théophile among them, go to the restaurant of La Ryer, at St. Cloud, 
during the Holy week, eating and drinking the whole week through, 
calling it their carnival? ‘Then there was Picot, the man who had 
no qualms of conscience even when he was dying, and actually bribed 
the curé with a handsome legacy to hold his tongue, and not to 
torment him with any exhortations. ‘There were the poets of the 
Malherbe school—Racan, Colomby, Maynard, Porchéres, and the 
rest ; not a discoverable ounce of religion among them all, except 
that Porchéres translated Psalms; and it was not yet forgotten how 
Marot’s Psalms had helped in the Reformed cause. And if the 
opinions of the poets offended the church, what has the historian 
to say about their morality? Fortunately, it was at least better than 
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some of their poetry would lead us to expect, and though Théophile’s 
profligacy was alleged as the chief cause of his prosecution, it is 
pretty clear that this was only a pretext. For in truth, there had 
been smouldering in France for a long-time a latent fire of infidelity, 
the first notes of which had been struck rashly by Des Periers, and 
guardedly by Rabelais. The long religious wars ended, people 
looked round and asked what they were all about. The early reli- 
gious zeal of the Huguenots had been perverted with political 
‘partisanship, and there had been excesses and murders on both sides, 
'o those who had looked for better things, there was nothing but the 
remembrance of wasted enthusiasm, hopes crushed, lives thrown 
away ; the Catholics had won, but their triumph brought no diminu- 
tion of dogmatic jealousies. The Huguenots had lost, and only the 
common sort remained faithful ; the leaders, even those of the great 
houses of Condé, Rochefoucauld, and Coligny, going over to the 
stronger creed. Of all the noble names on the battle rolls of Jarnac, 
Coutras, and Ivry, hardly any but the name of Rohan remained. 
After the desecration of religion by a religious war comes exhaustion 
of religious enthusiasm ; and Théophile, with his facile, sympathetic 
nature, drifted with the rest into infidelity. 

As for literary society, it consisted chiefly of réunions at taverns, as 
in England. The Hotel de Rambouillet as yet was not in existence ; 
the reign of the préciewses had not commenced; Malherbe had his 
conferences, but only his own disciples attended them ; and it was at 
the Cormier and the Pomme du Pin that the poets met to drink and 
talk. For country excursions there was the famous restaurant kept 
by Widow Du Ryer, at St. Cloud, which had eighty private rooms for 
suppers, and pleasure-gardens for ladies; but it was at the Paris 
taverns that the epigram was born which made a minister wince ; it 
was there that many a poor devil, like Théophile, purchased a life’s 
misery for an hour’s applause ; it was there that the turbulent crew 
met which had no respect for church or priest, and who, relying on 
the protection of their seigneurs, pretended to no reticence, but 
boldly said and sang whatever came uppermost. And of this crew 
Théophile became a sort of leader ; so that, by degrees, his name was 
affixed to all that was anonymous, witty, infidel, and loose. Dida 
collection of evil-hearted verse appear, it was Théophile’s ; was there 
an epigram sharper than the rest, Théopbile wrote it; old stories, 
old epigrams were revived, and set down to Théophile ; and so far as 
we can see, Théophile enjoyed and encouraged it all. Notoriety he 
mistook for glory, and plumed himself on his reputation because 
men laughed. Whatever it was, this reputation, it steadily grew and 
increased for seven years, when there came a sharp and sudden 
check. The tribe of scoffers certainly were not without warnings. 
Admonition had been conveyed to Théophile that he was to be more 
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circumspect in what he said. One Durand was broken on the wheel 
for seditious writing ; one Sity was strangled for « similar offence ; 
Lucilio Vanini was burned alive for atheism; the court complained 
of the license of the press; the church complained of its impiety ; 
and no one was surprised to hear that Théophile, the ringleader of the 
whole unruly tribe, had been peremptorily ordered by the king to leave 
France, under penalty of strangling, within twenty-four hours. The 
poet, a good deal surprised by the practical turn things were taking, 
retired forthwith into the country ; first, to the paternal house at 
Brousséres, and then to the Pyrenees, “among the bears.” After 
a little the persecution subsided, and he found that he could remain 
unmolested at Brousséres. He persuaded himself that he liked it. 
“ As for the disgrace, it is nothing but an empty word ; they send me 
away from the court, where I had no business to be ; and if they force 
me out of France altogether, there is no country in Europe where 
my name is not known.” He amused himself wlth travelling about 
the country with a friend, who nearly got them into a serious scrape 
by refusing to kneel while the Host was being carried past. The 
record of part of the journey is preserved in the ‘ Fragments d’une 
Histoire Comique,’ @ narration whose humour has evaporated. On 
the other hand, it is written in a good sturdy prose, with that 
melodious ring in it which all poets’ prose seems to possess. In the 
‘Histoire Comique’ we get the story of the girl of Agen possessed 
ofa devil. Her family and the exorcising priests made a handsome 
living out of the fees paid by the curious to see her in one of her fits. 
Théophile and his friends exposed the imposture; found that the 
devil would only talk the three or four Latin words taught by the 
priest ; that it would, and did, swear in good Gascon, and refused to 
witness any more of the exhibition. Later on this was one of the 
stories raked up against him, with the usual exaggeration. 
Perhaps it was the Agen business and the exploit at Tours which 
called attention again to the poet, and he was informed that he must 
leave France. He obeyed, and crossed over to England. 


“ Among the cliffs, along the shore, 
I hear the winds and waters roar ; 
A prisoner till the sailors come 
To bear me to my exile home; 
The rocks with white and hoary front, 
Seem groaning *neath the tempest’s brunt, 
Yet manfully lift up their crest ; 

And face the storm, and bear their breast 
Undaunted still and undismayed, 
To meet the lightning’s fiery blade.” 


He did not like England. The sky was always cloudy; he wanted 
sunshine, and he though it a characteristic sign of the low civilisation 
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of the common people that they refused to talk anything but Eng- 
lish, so that his own voice was of no use at all to him. He made the 
acquaintance of the Duke of buckingham, but the King refused to 
receive him, whereupon Theophile wrote an epigram, neither better 
nor worse than most epigrams. 


“Si Jacques, le roy du s¢avoir, 
N’a pas trouvé bon de me voir, 
En voicy la cause infaillible : 
C’est que ravy de mon escrit 
Tl creast que j’estois tout esprit, 
Et par consequent. invisible.” 


His banishment ended after two years—one can never be too hard 
on these erring children of genius—and Théophile coming back again, 
immediately showed the worldly wisdom he had learned by attending 
the conferences of Father Athanase Molé, a capuchin preacher, re- 
markable for the number of converts, among those anxious to be con- 
verted, that he had made. Like Henry the Fourth, Théophile allowed 
himself to be convinced, hoping, no doubt, that this step would appease 
the wrath of his enemies. Partly as a Catholic and partly as a 
follower of Montmorency, he went on the expedition against the 
Huguenots in 1621, his brother Paul fighting on the opposite side. 
Returning to Paris, he published his Treatise on the Immortality of 
the Soul to show the completeness of his reformation. Unfortunately, 
being imitated from Plato, of whom the priests knew at least one 
damning fact, that he was a heathen, the treatise did poor Théophile 
more harm than good. It is, indeed, a most amazing performance. 
Fancy Plato intermixed with galant verses; fancy Socrates making 
speeches like the following, in prose and verse, mixed up together : 


“Tn order to recollect a thing, one must first have perceived it; when 
knowledge comes to us in this way, we must acknowledge that it is a 
reminiscence; if anyone, after having seen or heard anything, remembers 
_not only that, but also some other thing whose source is different, the 
recollection of the more remote thing must be also called « reminiscence ; 
as, for example, the recollection of a lute and of a man are different things, 
and when a lover sees a lute on which his mistress has played he re- 
members her at once. 


“Whenas some garden fair I view, 
Where rose and lily love to be, 
I straight remember Lalage, 
Whose cheek is bright with either hue. 


Diana shining in the skies, 

For ever young, for ever fair, 

And chaste as she is bright and rare, 
Brings Lalage before my eyes. 
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I see her in the early morn, 
Her image floats athwart the sky; 
And all day long she greets my eye, 
For all around her praise is borne. 
The Graces grouped in marble white, 
The sweet boy Love with torch and bow, 
All pretty things, above, below, 
Remind me of my heart’s delight.” 


If the doctrine of metempsychosis be true, I firmly believe that 
Pere Garasse, Théophile’s bitter enemy, must once have been Socrates 
and remembered tt. 

This was in 1622. A rascally printer published a volume of loath- 
some verse, with the name of Théophile outside, and though it was 
obviously done without his knowledge, though the verses were not 
his, and though he was in no way responsible for the publication, the 
clerical party bestirred themselves and got a condemnation of book 
and author. It was while the King was away from Paris, while the 
Parliament was prorogued on account of a malignant fever which 
raged at the time, that Théophile was sentenced to be burned alive. 
Other poets, supposed to be implicated in the miserable book, were 
also condemned, among them Berthelot, to be strangled and burned, 
and Colletet to be banished for nine years. This time it was really 
serious. Death by burning is to all tastes a disagreeable way of 
getting out of life, and Théophile did not for his part want to have 
a choice among any of the avenues which lead to the Unknown. So 
he ran away, and the sentence was executed in effigy. He began by 
running to Chantilly, where in temporary security he wrote his 
‘Maison de Sylvie,’ in which he celebrates the life and pleasures of 
this retreat and the praises of fair Chatellaine, the young duchess. 
But there was no more peace for him. Foremost among his enemies 
was one Pére Garasse, who wrote a book entirely levelled against 
Théophile, called the ‘ Doctrine Curieuse des Beaux Esprits.’ It isa 
curious doctrine indeed, that the Father wished to bring home to our 
poet; he enumerates the articles of the infidels’ creed one by one 
with that gusto always manifest when good men describe things to be 
shuddered at. Among them are—that Nature is the only God; that 
Fate governs everything; that there are neither angels nor devils; 
that in order to live happily it is necessary to part with every kind of 
restraint, scruple, and fear. In other words, Garasse marshals the 
whole secret teaching of French and Italian scholars, and charges all 
upon the back of ‘Théophile. It is ever the mistake of malicious 
men to pile their malice too high. Consequently the ‘ Doctrine 
Curieuse’ would probably have fallen flat, or been forgotten after its 
little day, but for a reply by Ogier in defence of certain passages in 
which Balzac was attacked. This provoked another reply; and so 
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the public interest in the unfortunate victim of it all, who lay at 
Chantilly hoping only that the storm would soon blow over, was 
maintained. The King and the Court, the Parliament—everybody 
wished him to escape ; and had it not been for his restlessness, the 
prosecution would probably have dropped. But like all feather- 
brained men, he was restless, and began to journey about the country. 
One day he was followed, quite by chance, by a provost’s marshal, who 
did not know him by sight, but thought it would be as well to see 
who the stranger might be, and unluckily accused him of being 
Théophile—probably the most important sinner on his list. So the 
capture-was effected, and the unlucky poet brought to Paris, where 
they put him in the Conciergerie and assigned him the dungeon of 
Rayaillac. The Jesuits had run their prey to earth, and hoped now 
to reap their unholy reward in seeing him in the flames. They were, 
however, disappointed. Montmorency interceded with the Procureur- 
général, Matthieu Molé, and though the prisoner was carefully sub- 
jected to the interrogatory drawn up by Molé,and though for six 
months no alleviation was made in the rigour of his confinement, it 
seems pretty certain that Molé never intended to do more than satisfy 
popular clamour and give the culprit a lesson for the future. No one 
likes being shut up in a dungeon, haunted by murderous memories, 
fed on prison fare, and reflection in this solitude is apt to be whole- 
some. No doubt Théophile formed the most sturdy resolutions of 
amendment should he ever get out of his bondage. Meanwhile, 
however, he was allowed writing materials, and made a lively use of 
them, sending to the King an ode which reminds one curiously of 
Marot’s letter to Francis on a precisely similar occasion. He carried 
on his controversy with Garasse, and he wrote a masterly letter to 
Balzac ; for his old friend had the baseness to attack him when he was 
in prison and in need of all the support his friends could give him. 

History affords many illustrations of the efficacy with which the 
sight of a stake confirmed the wavering faith of the weaker and 
brought back to the fold those who were inclined to stray. So have 
we seen at school, when the hubbub of voices reaches too great a 
pitch, the master, with a careless air, appease the tumult and drive 
back all minds to study by simply placing the cane upon the desk. 
Balzac saw the stake before him, and made haste to express his 
abhorrence of free-thinking, corruption, and license. He writes to 
the Bishop of Ayre :— 


“You will find in me at least obedience and docility, and in this age of 
corruption, when nearly all the wits have revolted from the faith, you have 
to do with one who desires to believe no more than he has learned from his 
mother and his nurse. And apart from religion, if I have entertained any 
private opinions, I give them up with all my heart, in order to reconcile 
myself with the people, and not to appear the enemy of my country for a 
single word, or a thing of no importance, Had Théophile followed this 
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maxim he would be living in safety, and not be hunted down a outrance like 
the fiercest of wild beasts; but he has preferred a tragic end to dying 
unknown and in a common way... . In the time when he contented him- 
self with faults purely human, and when he wrote with hands not yet 
guilty, I often pointed out to him that his verses were not really good, 
and that he was wrong in thinking himself a great personage. . . .” 


It is the letter of a sneak. A sneak is one who, on the occasion of 
danger, is careful to save his own skin in every way possible, at the 
expense of honour, loyalty, or fidelity. Balzac, who had committed a 
thousand follies with Théophile, who was once, before he became a 
prig, of the set, who knows exactly what was the life of the poet, 
when an opportunity occurs for lending a helpful hand, backs out. 
“T am grieved for the unfortunate man,” he says, “ My own know- 
ledge of him was only as a critic, and as such, I told him that his 
verses were not good”—he was five or six years younger than 
Théophile—* His life shows the necessity of obedience to the church 
and docility.” Malherbe, too, wrote about him; for the question was 
one of a lively interest to every literary man. Great heavens! if they 
were to take to burning again on the same pretences, think of the 
scurry and flutter among novelists, poets, and writers of magazine 
articles! How would editions be suppressed and copies bought up! 
Picture the churches on the Sunday morning, crowded with authors 
. suddenly remembering their early piety, and every man anxious only, 
like Balzac, to show that he cared for no other religion than that 
taught him by the fountain of all truth, his nurse. Malherbe was a 
wise man. He says that, as for the sins of Théophile, he only 
believes one ; that he has writen bad verses; and then he begs Racan 
to remember that it is best to comply with the ideas of the time; 
and if his reputation depends on going to mass once a week, he had 
better go. 

The clamour died away. In 1625, another intercessor appeared, 
the Duke of Buckingham ; and in the autumn of the year the prisoner 
was released, with solemn injunctions to get away from France at 
once, on pain of being strangled. He went out of Paris, as the first 
step, and finding himself once more under the protection of Montmo- 
rency, thought no more of the sentence. But his health was broken 
by his sufferings and anxieties in the prison; perhaps, too, by early 
excesses, and he died the following year at Chantilly, at the age of 
thirty-six. An end, too early, of a life which might, had it been pro- 
longed, have proved glorious. The great wealth of promise, like the 
generous blossoms of spring, blighted by the cold winds of dissipation. 
To Théophile’s imagination the flowers of the world possessed hues 
and perfumes which existed in his own imagination only. Praise was 
glory ; applause was approbation ; notoriety was an undying laurel 
wreath. He lived in the imaginary present, and for it; he thought of 
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no consequences ; considered no prejudices; never deliberated in any 
line of action ; could understand no reality. We can put together, 
from detached passages, a character which seems one of great beauty, 
even if separated from the hard facts which accompany it. Théophile 
was generous, warm-hearted, impulsive, full of noble thoughts, and 
saturated with hatred for bigotry, cant, and sham. But the outer 
world to him was a pageant, a great drama, which he might contem- 
plate, criticise, and laugh at, but with which he had no personal con- 
cern whatever. And when the pageant became a reality, when he 
was torn from his imaginary City of Corinth, when his enemies 
trampled him down, he had no strength for resistance, and fairly 
died, 

“ He has written bad verses,” says Malherbe. That is quite true. 
On the other hand, he has written some exceedingly good verses, 
Scattered here and there among the rhymes which he poured out with 
a lavish profusion, are single lines, half a dozen lines together, lying 
like wild strawberries among the rank weeds of the hedge side, sweet, 
refreshing, and delicious, He has no art; he turns away with petu- 
lance from the pedantry and rigour which Malherbe tried to impose 
upon France; he breaks free with a fling of impatience from all of 
them, and sings his song his own way. And all in one way. What- 
ever the motif of the verse, whether it be love or lamentation, flattery 
or complaint, he flies back as soon as he can to the rural scenes of 
his infancy. ‘I have read,” says La Bruyére, “ both Malherbe and 
Théophile . . . Malherbe, in fulland uniform style, shows what there 
is in nature most noble and most beautiful; he is its painter and 
historian. Théophile, without choice, without exactness, with free 
and unequal pen, sometimes charges himself with description, and 
grows dull over details, and becomes an anatomist; sometimes he 
feigns, exaggerates, passes away from the truth, and draws the 
Romance of Nature.” That is it; he loves nature so much and he 
understands reality so little, that his very descriptions en fait le 
yoman. He is ever thinking of the smiling Garden of France, where 
the river winds among the meadows, through woods musical with 
birds, among vineyards and orchards whose purple fruit bears a bloom 
brighter than a maiden’s cheek. He shuts his eyes in the tavern, 
and then he forgets the drinking song, the tobacco, and the fumes of 
the wine ; in their place, he hears the cattle lowing as they drag the 
heavy plough ; he sees the village blacksmith at his work; he smells 
the newly-mown hay: he hears the cocks salute the early morn. At 
Chantilly, he is in a different atmosphere, though still in the country. 
Here are the woods and the gardens, but it is no longer the village 
life that he describes ; there is no smoke curling up among the trees ; 
it is the cultivated solitude of a great man’s park, where he can roam 
and dream ; or if he seeks society, upon the stately terraces, among the 
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flower-beds and in the formal walks are the ladies of the Montmo- 
rency House. But always the country. Théophile has no drinking 
songs; there is not much fun in him; the Gascon character is au 
fond serious and sombre; feather-brained as I have called him, he is 
melancholy ; life seems, somehow, a disappointment ; and, finally, he 
does not, like the rest of the French, sing the perpetual refrain of the 
wasting of life : 


“Tout le plaisir des jours est en leurs matinées; 
La nuit est déjai proche &'qui passe midi.” 


There are two great merits in Théophile, vigour and intensity. We 
may grant all the faults that an ungenerous posterity found out in his 
verses—he is unequal, he has no power of selection, he is often in bad 
taste,—but these great virtues remain. ead the following, and say 
if the lines do not ring with genuine passion : 


“ Approche, approche, ma Driade, 
Icey murmureront les eaux; 
Icy les amoureux oyseaux, 

Chanteront une serenade. 


Preste moy ton sein pour y boire, 
Des odeurs qui m’embasmeront ; 
Ainsi mes sens se pasmeront, 

Dans les lacs de tes bras d’yvoire. 


Je baigneray mes mains folastres, 
Dans les ondes de tes cheveux, 
Et ta beauté prendra les veeux, 

De mes eillades idolatres. 


Ne crains rien, Cupidon nous garde, 
Mon petit ange, es tu pas mien P 
Ha! je voy que tu m’aymes bien; 

Tu rougis quand je te regarde.” 


Or this: 


* Quand tu me vois baiser tes bras, 
Que tu poses nuds sur tes draps, 
Bien plus blancs que le linge mesme ; 
Quand tu sens ma bruslante main, 
Se pourmener dessus ton sein, 

Tu sens bien, Cloris, que je t’ayme.” 


Or let us take these few stanzas, to show how this maker of “ bad 
verses” wrote of the country : 


“Listen, the birds with warbling faint 
Lift morning hymns to yon red rays— 
The only God they know—which paint: 
Fresh glory on their wings and ways. 
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The ploughshare plunges down the rows; 
The ploughman in the furrows deep 
Strides after, rousing as he goes, 
His lazy oxen, half asleep. 


Night flies away; the murmurous day 
Wakes all the voices of the light ; 
And life and truth, for age and youth, 

Drive off the fantasies of night. 


Alidor, deep in happy sleep, 
Kisses his Iris in a dream; 

And waking, seeks those burning cheeks, 
Which still beside him blushing seem. 


The blacksmith at his anvil stands— 
See how the quick fire ruddy shows; 

Beneath the hammer in his hands, 
The iron with a white heat glows. 


Yon dying candles feebly burn, 

The broad day makes their glimmer low; 
The great sun dazzles as we turn, 

And catch his rays the casement through. 
Up, Phillis sweet, the morning greet, 

And in the dewy garden seek 


The flowers spread with white and red, 
To match the glory of thy cheek.” 


The preceding is one of his most spontaneous as well as his most 
sustained efforts. The point of excellence, if any, is undoubtedly in 
originality of treatment. Théophile is nearly the first in France to 
emancipate himself from conventionality. How hard it has been for 
art to become true, and how long has been the struggle upwards to 
something like fidelity! The medieval poets, with their conven- 
tional spring, their sweet season of May, are like the medizval artists 
with their conventional human figure. Little by little, as one after 
another dares to describe, instead of to imitate, we are learning still 
the true province of poetic art. Let Théophile have the honour, 
which he clearly merits, of being one of the first to walk alone. May 
he speak again ? 

“Each season gifts and treasures yields; 
The autumn, fruits and golden fields; 
The winter, long and tranquil night 
Where men and beasts can take delight. 
The spring, her wreaths of newborn flowers, 
When dying branches lift their head, 
When trees that yesterday seemed dead, 
Are bright with April suns and showers. 
The summer’s rays that too soon come, 
Fill out the grape and paint the plum; 
The wealthy earth conceals its store, 

Deep down for him who dares explore; 
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For us the Indian fields are set 

With spices and with’ perfumes sweet ; 
For us with fish the waters team; 
For us the trout lie in the stream; 
For us the ocean, half in jest, 

As coy and wilful as a girl, 

Tears from her avaricious breast 

Her coral, amber, and her pearl. 

The Zephyrs yield them to the the waves, 
The docile waves obey the moon; 
The bee his plundered treasure saves 

To give it back in honey soon. 





Fields where no flower may ever live, 
Perfume and ivory may give; 

The wildest deserts ever seen 

May give a name to king or queen; 
And everywhere the loneliest glade 
At least affords a welcome shade.” 


“ Why then,” he proceeds to say, “should I not write verses to 
your” Itreminds one of Shelley’s lines: 
“See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother. 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea; 
What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me?” 


Among his sonnets, I find one at least which appears to me worthy 
of being preserved. It is this: 


“Father of all sweet dreams and Lord of rest, 
Sleep, whom men fondly liken unto Death, 
Whom hast thou wronged, that they, with spite possessed, 
So mock thy peace and clear untroubled breath ? 


Nay, let us sing a grateful hymn, and own 
The transports of the spirit lapped in thee ; 

For thou revivest pleasures past and gone, 
And still devisest pleasures yet to be. 


Last night Love came amid the night’s eclipse, 
And in a happy dream I pressed the lips 
Of Elise, lying love-sick in my clasp. 
So when I woke life had one memory more; 
They knew thee not, O Sleep, who heretofore 
Likened thy gentle trance to Death’s rude grasp.” 


Iam not a panegyrist, like Théophile Gautier, of this poet. I 
confess that his verses only give me pleasure at intervals,‘and are 
VOL. XLII, 2D 
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disfigured by exhibitions of outrageously bad taste. But he is not one 
of the servile tribe of imitators. Like Regnier, he stands out a clear 
and well-defined individuality, one of a half dozen, from Marot to 
Boileau, who are not mere wmbre, not only reflectors of other men’s 
genius ; who dare to be independent ; who occupy, in different degrees, 
such a position that no history of French literature would be complete 
without them ; who had, for a time, a following and a school. Poor 
Théophile, with all the lessons of so many buffetings, shipwrecks, 
and disasters, might, had he survived the first tumult of his boiling 
Gascon blood, have learned the rules of taste and the art of compres- 
sion, and so have become, what he promised to be, the only poet 
among a troop of versifiers. 
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Patricia Kemball, 


Cuaptrr XXYII. 
THOROUGH. 


« Waar a lovely afternoon !” 

It was Dora who spoke, standing by the drawing-room window 
after luncheon ; her enthusiastic admiration directed to a grey sky 
with flying lead-coloured clouds, and fitful gleams of a watery, greenish- 
yellow sunlight. 

“A lovely day? my dear, you are surely dreaming!” said Mrs. 
Hamley. “It is as cold as Christmas, and looks as stormy as 
November.” 

“ But it is a nice fresh day for a walk,” said Dora. 

Mrs. Hamley stared at the girl, who in general was content to sit 
close “into the fire” through the winter; and who, when she went 
out, went out, only in a close carriage, well wrapped in wadded silks 
and dainty furs, with a hot bottle for her feet and a wolf-skin for her 
knees, and who even then shivered and said: ‘“ How cold it is!” 

“ Has Patricia infected you with her odd liking for snow-storms 
and east winds ?” she asked. 

“Perhaps she has!” laughed Dora. “ Evil communications, you 
know, dear. But I cannot tell why, I have quite a longing for a 
walk this afternoon. I heard you tell Jones you did not want the 
carriage, else I should not have asked you. But if you are not going 
out, and have nothing for me to do at home, may we take a walk 
to-day ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, if you like, my dear,” said Mrs. Hamley. Yester- 
day’s dinner at the Quest had sweetened her temper divinely. “ Does 
Patricia want to go ?” 

“Yes, that is why I have asked you,” said Dora, without blushing. 

She and Patricia had not spoken of it. 

“Well, have a nice little walk then—not too far ; and come home 
blooming,” said Mrs. Hamley: “my blush-rose and my—I am sure 
I don’t know what to call Patricia—my hollyhock, I think, she is so 
tall and straight !” 

“You clever dear!” said Dora. “I never knew any one so clever 
a3 you are. You are so bright and original.” . 

Mrs. Hamley looked pleased. 

“There was nothing very clever in that, pussy,” she said. 

“Qh yes there was!” cried Dora. 
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“ Ah, that’s because you love me, you see, and are prejudiced in my 
favour,” said Mrs. Hamley. 

And Dora assented, and said yes, that was true for the one part, but 
not for all; and love or no love, she was clever and original, and a 
darling all the same. 

“Am I not good to get you-this nice walk, you cross old pet ?” 
asked Dora, clasping her hands round the arm of Patricia whom she 
dug out of the dark depths of the library. 

“Yes, very good, Dora,” said Patricia, gravely. 

“« Yes, very good, Dora,’” laughed Mr. Hamley’s fair-haired cousin, 
mimicking and exaggerating the girl’s rather sorrowful voice. “ Why, 
where have all your smiles gone of late? You are as grave as a judge, 
and as cross—oh ! as cross as the cats, as my Irish nurse used to say.” 

**T am not cross, Dora.” 

“Yes, you are; you are so cross you do not know how to look like 
a Christian, not to talk of behaving like one! Well, never mind! 
Let us go and get our things on now, and we will talk as we go. 
I say, miss,” she added, turning her gracious head half over her 
shoulder, “you are quarrelling with your best friend, and very 
ungrateful to her too, when you go on like this to me! There is no 
one in the house who cares so much for you as I do, or who tries so 
hard to make your life pleasant and to smooth down your thousand 
and one difficulties. I am always getting into little troubles for your 
sake; and for my reward you sulk with me as if I was a monster. 

“T don’t, Dora!” cried Patricia earnestly. 

Dora made a little grimace. Had Patricia been a man it would 
have been a challenge for a kiss. As it was it only made the girl 
take hold of her by her two shoulders, and look down into her face 
sorrowfully and lovingly, while she said ; “Oh, Dora, you might be an 
angel if you chose!” 

“And I am, I suppose, a—” she coughed—“ instead !” 

Patricia smiled, and then she laughed. 

“Perhaps an angel with one black feather!” she said; and Dora 
gave her a playful push ; whereat they both ran upstairs to dress, 
convinced that life was very good, and that a country walk on this 
grey March day was the most charming thing the world could give. 

Long Field Lane was not far from Abbey Holme; about a mile 
perhaps; which, though a mere “step-over” to Patricia, was an 
expedition for Dora. Moreover, the one dressed in simple single 
garments which allowed her to keep cool or get warm as she liked; 
the other in multifarious devices of fur and eiderdown, quilting and 
wadding, which, though making a pretty picture, were hindering. 
As the time was at hand when Lord Merrian said he should be 
botanising about the bare hedges, Dora was anxious to make way; 
yet by no means anxious to keep her tryst heated or disordered. For 
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the matter of that she never looked either, even when on rare occa- 
sions she felt her golden feathers ruffled, and her various artistic 
arrangements out of gear. And to-day the pretty pink flush on her 
cheeks, induced by the wind and the walk, only made her the lovelier. 
Patricia too looked beautiful. She was still sorrowful—that was the 
set character of her face now; but the little playful brush with Dora 
had brightened her into gladness; though still and ever the secret 
unhappiness of her soul broke through the temporary sunshine; and 
hers was a face, noble always, to which sorrow gives even a nobler 
expression. 

As they turned out of the main road into the lane they saw at a 
little distance the tall, well set-up figure of Lord Merrian coming 
leisurely along, not botanising. 

“Dora, there 1s Lord Merrian—how odd!” said Patricia, suspect- 
ing nothing. 

“So there is!” lisped Dora. ‘ How odd, indeed, as you say.” 

But Lord Merrian, who was not naturally rusé, for all he made 
Dora Drummond his stalking-horse from behind which to observe 
Patricia, showed so little surprise at seeing them, met them indeed 
with such an expectant if more than gratified air, that even Patricia 
was struck by it. Why did he seem as if he knew they were coming ? 
as if he had been waiting for them? ‘That Dora should have made 
an assignation never occurred to her. She would have thought such 
an underhand manceuvre bad even with Sydney, and knowing all she 
knew ; but for Dora to plot and arrange to meet Lord Merrian ? 
Dora! Had she suspected this she would probably have abjured her 
society for ever, and have made herself miserable; between hating 
the sin of the friend she loved, and lamenting her absence, torturing 
herself far more than the cause or the person merited. As it was, 
she simply wondered at that quiet air of expectancy in the young 
lord, and thought that perhaps he had seen them in some miraculous 
manner from a distance, and so knew that he should meet them. 

“You were right, Miss Drummond ; there are no flowers,” he said, 
after the first greetings. 

“T thought none were out yet,” she answered. 

“Only two,” said Lord Merrian. 

And Dora laughed, while Patricia looked up and down the hedge 
and into Lord Merrian’s hands to see which two he meant. 

That inquiring look delighted him. Dora caught it too, and 
thought “‘ how dense”—and took honour to herself for her superior 
quickness; but Lord Merrian translated it—* how innocent; how 
perfect in its sweet unconsciousness ;” and—* how knowing ; how far 
too clever !” 

Nevertheless he smiled at Dora, a little too familiarly perhaps for 
perfect breeding ; and then he looked at Patricia, and spoke to her 
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with a certain respect and homage of tone and manner very noticeable 
in its difference. 

Dora would rather have had the familiarity. She did not under- 
stand the other, and called it coolness; but she thought Lord Merrian 
full of friendliness and admiration to herself, and she was glad that 
she had showed so well. She scarcely knew what she was proposing 
to herself in all this. She knew that she could not marry if even 
she was asked ; but it pleased her to sail in troubled waters, managin 
her little craft with such consummate grace and skill that no one 
should suspect her seas were not halcyon. She had always been an 
adept at untying knots, and her mechanical aptitude emblemised her 
mental cleverness. 

After a while the ball seemed to pass somehow from Dora’s hand 
to-day. In the most natural manner possible Lord Merrian brought 
the talk round from conventional inanities to deeper things—from 
literary small talk to moral principles, from newspaper politics to 
historic meanings. And here Dora was distanced. All she knew of 
life was its material well-being, its dainty food, its soft attire, the 
position you held in your society, the dinners you gave, the carriages 
you kept. She thought it was as well to keep out of doing wrong if 
you could, and if you could not, then to be careful not to be found 
out. She liked peace, and she supposed truth the right thing to cul- 
tivate when possible. But as it was not possible for the majority, 
she thought the art of telling lies with coolness and cleverness the 
most important of all to learn betimes. She blamed those who made 
the lies necessary, not those who did not dare to tell the truth; and 
when she had come to this, and going to church on Sundays, and 
speaking softly to her inferiors, and laying herself out for the per- 
petual propitiation of the authorities, she had her code complete, and 
held that those who wanted more were inconveniently earnest or 
stupidly intense. 

But where Dora was lost Patricia found herself. Also the thorough- 
ness which Lord Merrian lacked she supplied. Lord Merrian was a 
man with thoughts higher and nobler than his life. He yearned for 
the millennium, and was dissatisfied with the present worship of false 
gods ; but he was not one who would go forward to chain the devil, 
though he faintly cheered on those who did; and while he vilified 
the ritual, he nevertheless carried his daily sacrifices to Mammon with 
the rest, contenting himself with lamentation that the world was so 
bad, and that so few were found to make it better. All this was very 
fine to listen to, but very unsatisfactory to the man’s own conscience 
and to the more earnest of his friends. He felt the weakness of his 
position, and wished it were otherwise ; but the world had him fast in 
its golden fetters, and he was not strong enough to break them—at 
least not alone. 
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Patricia’s nature was fashioned on a different plan. With her to 
believe and to be were identical. She could not lament a wrong and 
give in to it. The tongue to speak and the hand to do must be in 
harmony ; and no golden fetters that the world could forge would 
be found strong enough to bind her back from the upward path, 
however difficult, if once her face was set that way and she knew it as 
her duty. So that when Lord Merrian, speaking specially to her, began 
some of his well-expressed and well-worn jeremiads on the injustice 
of society and the sorrows of the poor, Patricia turned to him with 
her strong practical impulse. 

“ But Lord Merrian,” she said, her bright eyes lifted to his face, 
“you have power to prevent all this misery and injustice on your 
own estates. If you like you can make your tenants prosperous and 
happy ; it all depends on your own will, and how you choose to employ 
your money; is it notso? But you will, when you come to reign at 
the Quest ; will you not ?” 

“Ah, that is just the difficulty! One person can do so little,” he 
said. “And besides, we must not interfere with the natural self- 
adjustment of the labour market,” he added, adopting the current 
phraseology to excuse the half-heartedness whence it takes its rise. 
“Say that my father, or I, or both, agreed to lower the rents, give 
higher wages and better dwellings than our neighbours—than indeed 
we find regulated by the condition of supply and demand—we should 
be doing ‘an injustice to those of our brother landowners who would 
not, or let us say could not, do the same as ourselves, and we should 
be opening a door to all sorts of encroachments from our tenants.” 

“T cannot see the first, and I do not believe the last,” returned 
Patricia. “If you choose to do what is right, that cannot be wrong 
to any others. They may not like it because of the contrast; but 
surely that does not signify! And I cannot believe that the poor 
would ask for what they ought not to have, because they had given to 
them what they ought.” 

“T know all this sounds the right thing in theory, and it is what 
one’s own heart dictates; but the difficulty is in reducing one’s 
aspirations to practice,” said Lord Merrian. 

“No, not so far as your own tenants are concerned,” said uncompro- 
mising Patricia. “ Look at Miss Fletcher's houses! There you see it put 
into practice ; and what a pleasure it is to go and see the people there!” 

“But do you hear what the other Milltown landowners say of the 
Fletchers ?” asked Lord Merrian. 

Patricia looked up. “No; and I should not care whatever I heard,” 
she answered calmly. “Do we not know that the world always speaks 
against those who do the real right? We know for ourselves, at 
least I do, how good the Fletchers are—they are like angels—and 
what can it matter what others say ?” 
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“You are an able advocate, Miss Kemball,” Lord Merrian answered. 

He did not know whether he was quite pleased to hear her praise of 
the Fletchers ; but as she looked very beautiful when she spoke, and 
her eyes were honest and tender with her thoughts, and looked into 
his as if he was the cause and not merely the object, he made the best 
of her enthusiasm, and accepted it—transferred. 

“AmI?” A smile broke over her face “I should think I was, 
if I could make any impression on you, Lord Merrian.” 

“You have,” he said in a lowered tone ; “a very deep impression.” 

“And your tenants will benefit? You will do as the Fletchers 
have done, and make them happy by better treatment than your 
neighbours give? You will, Lord Merrian ?” 

“Ah!” he said, and he sighed as he spoke ;—and sighed sincerely, 
believing in the phantoms that he conjured up for himself; “if only I 
could! You do not know how we are fettered! Bailifis and stewards, 
and leases and conditions, and above all, that self-adjustment of the 
labour market with which it is more than doubtful whether we ought 
to tamper—one’s will is so strong, but one’s power so weak!” 

Patricia shook her head. 

“No,” she said earnestly. ‘No one’s power is small—it is the will 
to use it that is wanting. Men in your position, Lord Merrian, can 
surely do as they like. No good can be done without trying—now 
ean it? and does not trying always cost trouble? and doing what is 
right when the world does what is wrong—why! it must be hard 
and painful! But if one will not, and another will not, how can 
reforms come ?” 

“Yet it is not always possible, even with pain and trouble, to do 
the right which one would,” he answered. 

She looked at him, and tears seemed near her eyes. 

“Do you know what you remind me of ?” she asked. 

“No; what?” he answered, looking down into her face. 

“That young man in the Bible who went away sorrowful because 
he had large possessions,” said Patricia. 

There was a pause. Her words had struck a little rudely on 
the secret sore of her companion’s conscience, and he winced under 
them. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said at length, and it cost him an 
effort to accept the blow so magnanimously ; “but I think I know 
how my halting will could be strengthened.” He said this almost as 
if to himself. ‘But am I really such a half-hearted, halting sinner 
in your eyes, Miss Kemball ?” he asked appealingly. 

“T was wrong perhaps to say what I did,” stammered Patricia. 

Truth was all very well, but even truth need not be offensive. And 
had she not been a trifle priggish ? 

“T must say, dear, I think you are very bold,” put in Dora, who 
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had sauntered a little way ahead, knowing that her dark blue 
dress and chinchilla trimmings made a pretty bit for the foreground, 
and that the wind had blown a tiny lock of gold as a point of colour 
against the grey fur. She had been listening to this dull talk 
between the two, and wondering greatly in her own mind at Lord 
Merrian’s odd choice of subject and Patricia’s unabashed speech. 

“No, you are quite right,” Lord Merrian said ingenuously. “ We 
may not like it, but a true, brave word does every one good. The 
precious balms, you know,” smiling to Patricia. 

“You are very good to take me so kindly,” she said, looking down. 

“That, however, is not answering my question ; do you think me 
so halting and*half-hearted as you seemed to say ?” 

She did not like being pressed, but she was too brave to deny the 
truth when put to it. 

“T think you {have less determination to do the right thing than 
you have clearness in seeing the wrong,” she answered. 

“ Which comes to the same thing,” said Lord Merrian. 

She blushed. 

“ T’suppose so,’ she replied. “ But indeed I ought not to speak as 
I do;” she then said, with an eager, apologetic tone. “1 sometimes 
feel as if I did}know something of right and wrong, and then again as 
if I was the merest child, ignorant of everything.” 

“Not of everything,” he said, in a soft voice. “Do you never think 
you have a mission yourself ?” 

“I? a mission? no, indeed!” she cried. “On the contrary, I feel 
a mere useless encumberer of the ground, an excrescence belonging to 
no one, and of{no use anywhere.” 

Lord Merrian flushed like a girl. In general his pale, finely- 
formed face showed but few changes of colour or expression. It was 
always a slightly sad face; statuesque, and cast in a tragic mould of 
the first degree; and he cultivated stillness; but now it became 
rudely coloured, while every part of it seemed to speak. 

“You will find your mission some day perhaps,” he said in a low 
voice. “The mission of strengthening a weak will and making 
a half-hearted life a whole one. Found any flowers yet, Miss Drum- 
mond ?” 

“No,” said Dora, turning round with a pretty smile. ‘“ Have you ?” 

By this time they had wandered as far as the gate leading into the 
farm enclosure. A stout lady in black was standing by the furze 
stack talking to Mrs. Garth. 

“Oh, there is Miss Fletcher!” cried Patricia. 

Without thinking of what she was doing—if she had thought 
perhaps she would have done it all the same—she started off running. 

“ My own dear!” she said, putting her arms round the kind, broad, 
handsome woman. “How glad I am to see you!” 
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“Why, where have you come from, child?” said Miss Fletcher 
laughing. 

“Lord Merrian and Dora,” answered Patricia, looking backwards, 

Lord Merrian and Dora, yes; but some one else too; for riding 
down the lane, examining again, as so often before, the fields which 
were so soon to be his own, Mr. Hamley suddenly appeared on 
the scene and joined the two just as they were passing through the 

ate. 
ne Heyday!” he said jocularly ; but he was not quite pleased at what 
he saw ; “ are the skies a-going to fall? Miss Drummond out on her 
ten toes so far from home, and you too, my lord—morning, my 
lord—padding the hoof? Have you got any of the carriages here- 
abouts, Dora?” 

“No,” said Dora, with a graceful little greeting, by which she 
managed to convey to Mr. Hamley her exceeding pleasure at this 
chance meeting, and yet not cast in her lot with him visibly to Lord 
Merrian, who, she was aware, detested him. “ We came out for a 
walk, Patricia and I, and met Lord Merrian in the lane.” 

“T am sure it is very good of his lordship to escort two such trouble- 
some young ladies,” said Mr. Hamley, still jocular. ‘‘ Did you find 
them very bad to manage, my lord? I'll go bail you did for one !— 
but this little mouse, she gives no trouble to any one. That is why 
she is so useful at home, and why weare never going to part with her, 
hey Dora ?” 

“T have found both charming,” Lord Merrian answered, coldly. 

“Ah! and there’s Miss Fletcher I see talking to Goody Garth. 
Why, all Milltown has made its comether at Long Field! [I'll 
ride in and pay my compliments. Coming, my lord ?—after your 
lordship.” 

Mr. Hamley would have done better to have stayed outside the farm 
gate, for Mrs. Garth was just then in a burning state of indignation 
against him and his, which Catherine Fletcher was doing her best to 
soothe. She had known of her daughter’s going suddenly from Abbey 
Holme to the Hollies, but not until last evening of the reason why the 
exchange had been made. She had thought the ladies and Alice had 
cooked it up among them, she said, partly to oblige Miss Fletcher, 
and partly because she supposed Alice had been bitten with a sudden 
mania for the spit and the stewpan; and it was only last evening that 
she had got the whole story out of the girl, founded on her un- 
suspicious question ; ‘‘ Well Alice, and when did you see the old lady 
and Miss Drummond last ?” 

She was furious; as perhaps was only natural. A mother who had 
brought up her daughter in the way of honesty and virtue, and whose 
temper was as hot as her pride was strong, was not likely to accept 
very quietly a method of dismissal which of itself was as damaging as 
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any accusation. Indeed, more damaging; inasmuch as it was an in- 
tangible injury—one that could not be met, and consequently one for 
which there was no redress and against it no protection. She talked 
of taking the law of Mr. Hamley ; of suing him for libel and damages; 
of making him prove his words; and all the rest of it. She talked 
passionately, unreasonably, wildly, like an angry woman and an 
insulted mother ; and Miss Fletcher’s wiser words at first fell un- 
heeded. She was burning with too fierce a fire of wrath to be able to 
receive them. By degrees however, the clearer brain took the 
‘customary power over the excited one, and Mrs. Garth’s passion began 
to moderate. Ske was quite calm now, discussing her barn-door stock 
by the furze stack, when Patricia ran in, and immediately after 
Dora Drummond and the young lord, followed by Mr. Hamley on his 
prancing bay. 

And then the old fire burst forth again, and the outraged maternal 
instinct woke up to renewed fury. There was a stormy scene. Mrs. 
Garth lost her temper, and said a few hard truths crudely; Mr. Hamley 
kept his dignity. The one demanded to know the reason why her 
daughter had been dismissed so summarily ; the other refused to tell 
her. 

“T have the right to know!” said Mrs. Garth. 

“ And I have the right to refuse,” replied Mr. Hamley. — 

“Ts there no law for the poor against the rich—no justice in heaven 
or earth ?” cried the mother, flinging up her hands passionately. 

Catherine Fletcher touched her on the shoulder. 

“Dear Mrs. Garth,” she said kindly, “you have no such heavy 
cause of complaint on the whole! Be reasonable. Your daughter 
passed at once from Abbey Holme to our house, and I do not think 
any one would consider that a degradation. She has not suffered, and 
will not, if you do not yourself noise the story abroad. ‘Then indeed 
she will.” 

“Oh! passed to you, did she?” said Mr. Hamley. “I never heard 
of that. Pray, does Mrs. Hamley know ?” 

“ Not that I am aware of,” said Catherine quietly. 

“ You engaged her without a character ?” 

“Surely! I knew her too well to need one.” 

“ Peculiar conduct!” sneered Mr. Hamley. “Consistent with your 
school, I suppose ?” 

“With the school of justice, and doing as I would be done by, Mr. 
Hamley ?—I hope so,” was her answer. 

“TI appeal to you two young ladies—to you Miss Drummond 
—had you any complaint against my girl?’ cried Mrs. Garth 
excitedly. 

Dora lifted up her blue eyes. 

“T know nothing about it,” she said quietly. 
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“Yet she was your maid, miss!” 

“But Mr. and Mrs. Hamley are the master and mistress,” said dear 
Dora with the sweetest little air of loving submission imaginable. 
“It is not my place to inquire into the reason of anything they choose 
to do ; still less to object. They sent Alice away, and as they did not 
tell me why, it would have been very unbecoming in me to ask.” 

“That is right,” said Mr. Hamley approvingly. “If all ladies were 
as amenable as Miss Drummond, things would progress o vast sight 
better than they do now.” 

“ Did you know nothing, miss?” Mrs. Garth continued, speaking to 
Patricia. 

“ No, nothing,” she answered with girlish tenderness. “I only saw 
Alice in trouble, and I told her to go down to the Hollies.” 

“ You told her, did you ?” repeated Mr. Hamley fiercely. Then he 
looked at Lord Merrian and checked himself. “You did right, my 
dear,” he said with an effort. He thought it would never do to 
humiliate his wife’s niece in the sight of the future Earl of Dovedale ; 
“but you should have consulted your aunt before you took such a 
step. Good impulses, I make no doubt; but good impulses have to 
be ridden with the curb, not given their head, what say you, my lord ?” 

“TI do not understand what all this discussion is about,” Lord 
Merrian replied, and looked at Patricia. 

“T will tell you when we go away,” said Dora confidentially, as if 
she was speaking to her chinchilla muff. “And do let us go, Lord 
Merrian !—this mad woman is dreadful !” 

Doubtless she was. A farm-house Constance, with her cotton gown 
bearing the stain of poverty, the soil of service, is of no interest to 
refined folk who yet would probably weep quite genuine tears at the 
sorrows of a stage Constance simulating royal grief cleverly. Royal 
grief is a respectable kind of passion, and royal madness has its 
especial power of pathos; but a rude and homely woman of the people 
pouring out her sorrows and her wrongs in unclassic English—refined 
folk see no pathos there, and only think “ how dreadful !” 

“Tam in a maze,” said Lord Merrian; “ pray enlighten me.” And 
he and Dora moved towards the gate. 

Then the disintegration of the close-set group began. Mr. Hamley 
rode after Dora, not caring to let her linger alone with my lord, saying 
as his parting shot ; “I am sorry to see you in sucha taking Mrs. Garth, 
at what was a duty—a disagreeable but meritorious duty—on my part” 
—Miss Fletcher shaking hands and giving a few last words of com- 
fort; and Patricia shaking hands too, and adding her fresh young 
sympathy to her friend’s, 

“Don't grieve so much, dear Mrs. Garth,” she said kindly. “No 
one thinks a word about Alice to her disfavour—no one can; and she 
is better off where she is !” 
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Which Mrs. Garth in her own heart knew to be true. 

Lord Merrian watched Patricia’s leave-taking with the farmer’s 
wife. He felt a certain odd distaste mingled with admiration for her 
friendly action. 

“She is gloriously thorough,” he said to himself; “but—I wonder 
if I should like it in my wife! Surely things can be carried too far, 
and we ought to draw the line somewhere. Ladies and common 
women are not equals!” 

When they reached home Patricia had more to bear from her aunt 
than Mr. Hamley’s mild expostulation at the farm. She was really 
as angry as Mrs.Garth had been; but she expressed herself in better 
English, and she did not gesticulate so much. 

“That girl is always doing something to irritate and upset me!” 
she said to Dora peevishly. “Just now, when I was so well and 
cheerful, to be annoyed like this!” 

And Dora purred a soothing assent ; by no means seeking to defend 
or justify Patricia, by which she would have merely made Mrs. Hamley 
angrier than before, to the inclusion of herself in the roll-call of the 
disgraced ; but when the fitting moment came she led the conversation 
on to Lord Merrian; telling Mrs. Hamley of the attention he had 
paid Patricia to-day ; and how she was sure he liked her; and, with 
a smile dimpling her fair face and her blue eyes watching keenly, what 
a delightful thing it would be if he really did take a fancy to her and 
make her Lady Merrian! 

The ruse succeeded ; but only partially ; for even while Dora spoke 
Mrs. Hamley caught herself wondering why Patricia had shown such 
friendliness for Alice, who was not her mail? Why indeed? Had 
she compunctions? It seemed like it; and the thought shook the 
poor lady, heart and brain. She went on to reflect however, that, 
whether Alice was innocent or not, Catherine Fletcher had acted 
with an unpardonable want of ladylike feeling in taking a servant 
discharged by her without a character; and “I will tell her of it,” 
said Mrs. Hamley, stiffening her back to the brunt. She was of the 
nature of those who must have a scapegoat when things go wrong ; 
and it not being quite politic, with the Quest in view, to snub 
Patricia over much, she turned against Catherine Fletcher, who could 
bear it. 

So far Dora dealt kindly by her friend, and stood between her and 
her aunt’s displeasure. She was an artful little woman and abomi- 
nably untruthful; but she was kind-hearted, and always ready to 
scheme and manceuvre to save Patricia as well as herself; provided 
she did not burn her own fingers in the fire, or suffer in any way by 
her advocacy. 
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Cuarter XXVIII. 
PASSING IT ON. 


Tue wolves were pressing round Cragfoot, and Sydney’s more expensive 
enjoyments were fain to be flung one after the other as successive 
sacrifices wherewith to stave off their worst attacks. When debts of 
honour—losses on the turf and the like—swallowed up all the ayail- 
able cash, and money was wanting for interest and house-bills, it was 
only to be expected that the younger man should have to share in the 
general discomfort, and be asked to contribute his tale of surrenders 
with the rest. But this was just what he would not do. He was one 
of those men to whom happiness consists in personal pleasure, and 
without money he saw no good in living. 

Life at this time was thorny for Sydney Lowe. He was as passion- 
ately in love with Dora as he could be with any one; but he was 
most of all in love with himself. And of the two he found it harder 
to give up his own pleasure than her. Since things had taken their 
present untoward turn he bitterly repented his rash step, and longed, 
as the weak and wilful do, to be able to unravel what he had so 
thoughtlessly knit up, to destroy what he had so firmly built. It was 
to no good, however, that he fumed and fretted. Dora was his wife by 
the laws of both Church and State; and neither his father’s ruin nor 
Mr. Hamley’s close-fistedness could alter that fact, undo that tie. 

And now, to make matters worse, there had sprung up a certain 
coolness between himself and his wife which robbed him of all the 
good of his folly. It made his heart beat with an odd exultant pride 
when he reflected that this pretty creature, the pride of Mr. Hamley’s 
life, watched and guarded and desired and coveted at all points, had 
laughed with him at the close defence-work set about her, and that 
he had carried her off out of their hands and from under their very 
eyes. But over this exultant pride of late had come a kind of con- 
sciousness that something was amiss, and that Dora was not as she 
had been. 

There had been no meeting between them since the dinner party at 
the Quest, and already the lengthening days had brightened into 
spring. ‘There were no means of communicating with her against 
her will; and he could not make their relations public, even for the 
gain of making them open and continuous, at the cost of ruin; which 
would be the price he should have to pay. She was growing myste- 
rious too; hinting at better arrangements if they had never met at 
St. Pancras, and writing melancholy little notes, which distracted him 
on more accounts than one, and set him thinking of many things. 
He had not the slightest suspicion that she was alluding to herself in 
these potential better arrangements, had they never repeated those 
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fatal words behind the caryatides. He was too young to be doubtful 
of his own ability to keep the woman he had won; that kind of mis- 
trust comes only with experience; and though jealous he had no 
self-diffidence. No, she meant for him, not for herself; of that he 
was quite ‘sure ; and, judging of her feeling by his own knowledge, 
she meant Julia Manley. 

Julia Manley! Bad as the exchange would be, woman for woman, 
how heartily he wished, now that his father’s impecuniosity was 
pressing personally on him, that he could make it !—how sorrowfully 
he was obliged to confess that, as Colonel Lowe had said, money does 
indeed make the homeliest visage beautiful, while the want of it leaves 
Venus herself undesirable ! 

Still, with all these drawbacks, he wanted to see Dora again. He 
yearned for the old fascination of her words and ways and looks, and 
wandered about the Abbey Holme grounds at midnight, to the immi- 
nent risk of being taken for a burglar by the gardeners when they 
went to look after their stoves, or for a poacher by the keepers watching 
the preserves. 

But more than for the pleasure of looking into her pretty eyes and 
hearing her sweet voice, being coaxed while scolded and petted while 
rebuked, he longed to see her for a graver reason. He had been 
scheming something in that busy brain of his, and he had decided 
that Dora should help him. So it came about that she too, wishing 
to keep him in good humour, fearing lest he might divine her thoughts 
respecting Lord Merrian, met him as usual one night in the garden ; 
and heard his scheme. 

They were sitting in the little summer-house where they had so 
often sat before, he holding her in his arms lovingly while he whis- 
pered his grand idea into her ear. Apparently it was one that 
distressed her greatly; for she shrunk and cried, and said she could 
not and she would not, and now tried indignant refusal, now pathetic 
appeal, and now coaxing persuasion, to make him alter his deter- 
mination of implicating her. 

Sydney was immovable. To all her hinediiven he answered only 
in the one strain : “ You are so clever, you will not be found out; and 
even if you are you will not be punished. Hold your tongue and do 
as I tell you, and no harm can come to you.” 

“You are the most cruel wretch I ever saw,” at last said Dora with 
energy; “and I hate you!” 

Sydney took her by the wrists, twisted her round, and looked into 
her face. 

“Tf I thought that I would throw everything to the winds to-mor- 
row!” he cried fiercely. “You are my wife, and your place is with 
me ; and if I have to commit a crime, I would rather kill you than be 
put in prison for bigamy !” 
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“You will be put in prison for forgery, which is worse,” said 
Dora. 

“Tf you betray me, yes,” he answered, looking down into her face 
intently. “If you do betray me however, remember you will go to 
prison too as an accomplice, and have the pleasant name of a forger’s 
wife pinned to your back for life.” 

“ Sydney, I believe you are a fiend,” said Dora passionately. “You 
frighten me sometimes, I declare you do, with your violence and 
wickedness.” 

“Come Dody, this is nonsense,” said Sydney, suddenly changing 
his rough manner to one of caressing softness. “Our lives are one 
now, and we have to stand or fall together. Money I must have 
and mean to have; and you can get it for me, and shall get it for 
me, else you will repent it,” he added, the fierce old intonation 
ringing in his words; for his moods were as changeable as a sick 
child’s, and he was not to be counted on for stability in anything 
—save self-indulgence. 

“T perfectly dread the sound of your voice,” Dora said peevishly. 
“You are getting associated in my mind with everything that is 
painful and horrid. At one time it was the joy of my life, my only 
happiness, to meet you like this; now we never see each other but 
you quarrel with me, or ask me to do something disgraceful for you. 
First I have to get you ten pounds, and poor Alice is turned away on 
suspicion of having taken it, and I am sure Patricia is suspected too ; 
and now I have to get you money on a forged cheque! Where will 
you end, Sydney ?” 

“On the gallows perhaps,” said Sydney lightly. 

“There is many a true word spoken in jest; and if you go on like 
this you will end on the gallows,” said Dora viciously. 

There was no good to be had, however, in quarrelling. Sydney was 
determined ; and he had more resolution of the active kind than 
Dora. In a real contest between them she would inevitably give 
way ; and before they parted she had given way, accepting, after a 
a short pause of rapid consideration, a piece of paper whereon was 
written an order to the local banker to pay to bearer the sum of £100 
—signed ‘“ Jabez Hamley.” 

“Mind Dora, gold !” were Sydney’s last words. “Gold cannot be 
traced ; notes can.” 

The next day was a fine, bright spring day, but Mrs. Hamley kept 
the house. She had not been well for these last few weeks, and the 
spring seemed to find out her weak places. She looked more pinched 
and worn than usual, and she was in a depressed state generally. 
But she would not have a doctor, and was annoyed if any one seemed 
to think she was failing. She complained a good deal to Dora of her 
disappointment in Patricia, and to Patricia herself had always a head- 
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ache. Dora was, of course, sympathetic and soothing, and agreed 
with her in her low estimate of “poor Patricia,” and said she was 
certainly an infliction; but nevertheless she had always her little 
word of kindness to add as the sweetener, and more than once brought 
Mrs. Hamley into a favourable state of mind out of one cankered 
and unfavourable. 

As Mrs. Hamley was not going to drive to day, Dora proposed to 
take Patricia in the pony-carriage which Mr. Hamley had given to 
her on her last birthday; a pretty little blue Victoria, with two 
mouse-coloured ponies with blue and silver harness, and a pyramid of 
bells topped with blue tufts hung about the neck-gear. 

For their personal attendant they had the page boy, at Dora’s 
request. She told Mrs. Hamley she did not like to take one of the 
men out of the house while she was in it—it scarcely looked respect- 
fal. ‘Dora has such nice feeling!” said the lady, relating the anec- 
dote to her husband. And, having permission to take Collins, she 
put a handful of apples into her beadwork carriage-basket for him. 
She wanted to talk to Patricia, and she knew that if the lad was 
eating apples at the back he could not hear what was being said in 
low voices in the front. She could scarcely have bribed a man so 
innocently ; so perhaps her nice feelings, on which Mrs. Hamley 
had expatiated, would have left a rather different residuum had they 
been analysed. . 

To the boy of course the condescension, kindness, thoughtfulness 
of the gift were immeasurable; and from that day forward he was 
her devoted adherent who would have gone to the stake for her had 
there been the need. If the true motive of all ladies’ smiles could 
be made known, how many loyal knights would be left ? 

As they got into the little pony-carriage, with the butler and 
footmen at the door, and Mrs. Hamley looking at them from the side- 
window of the ante-room, it was almost like a royal departure; and 
when they drove off down the avenue even the dull old butler thought 
they made a pretty turn out—for young ladies not of the real aris- 
tocracy—and Mrs. Hamley was quite proud of them. Both the girls 
looked back and waved their hands to her as they drove away ; but 
it was Dora who waved hers first. Simply: because the other did not 
know that her aunt was there. But the little incident made the lady 
sigh, and wish that her niece had been as satisfactory as her husband’s 
cousin. 

Then they drove through the gates and into the road, and presently 
Dora, turning round, said graciously to the boy ; “ Here, Collins, here 
are some apples for you. I like to please children, and Collins is 
really only a child!” she added apologetically to Patricia, who needed 
no apology for an action to her mind full of grace and sweetest 
womanliness. ; ° 
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It was but a little action; but it set the measure in the girl’s 
mind, and disposed her to more than her usual admiration for her 
graceful, fascinating friend—the model ever held before her as the 
supreme excellence to resemble which she ought to devote all her 
energies. 

Presently Dora, looking into her face, said tenderly ; “ I don’t think 
you are quite well dear, are you ?” 

“Yes, quite!” answered Patricia; “what makes you think I am 
not ?” 

“ You are so much more depressed than you used to be. You seem 
to be so unhappy !” 

“So Iam,” said Patricia, tears coming up into her eyes. “Iam 
more unhappy than at one time I thought it was possible for me to 
be. When I was quite young I felt as if I could not be unhappy, as 
if I must conquer circumstances !” 

“ But what is there to make you so unhappy ?” asked Dora. 

* Knowing what I do, how can I be anything else ?” she answered. 

“ About me ?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Why should you let that disturb you so much?” said Dora 
quietly. “ You do not suffer by it if I am in a scrape.” 

“ Ts that your idea of life, Dora? Do you think one does not suffer 
when a person one loves is in trouble?” asked Patricia quickly. “It 
is worse than if it was oneself.” 

Dora made her favourite little grimace. ‘I don’t think so !” she 
said, “And it is all very well for a person who is not implicated to 
say so, but we who have to bear the reality know how light the mere 
sympathetic reflection is !” 

“Ah, Dora, it is not light!’ Patricia cried, a world of pathos in 
her voice. 

“T think it is,” persisted the other. ‘Look here now, Patricia. 
You say you love me, and feel for me, and all that, and make yourself 
miserable on my account; but just see what you do—you make 
things ten times worse for me by fretting and looking as if you were 
always sulky, or so miserable no one knows what to do with you. I 
have to be brave and cheerful, I who really suffer; and you, who have 
nothing to do with it, have given way, I must say, both childishly and 
selfishly.” 

“T do not want to be either, Dora; but indeed, the knowledge that 
you are living in all this deception has nearly broken my heart,” said 
Patricia as humbly as earnestly. 

“ Patricia, be reasonable ;’ remonstrated Dora. “ What earthly 
good do you get by breaking your heart, as you call it, except spoil- 
ing your complexion and making everybody talk and suspect some- 
thing? Grant that I have been wrong, foolish, stupid—anything 
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you like, what is done cannot be undone; and my only wisdom now 
is to make the best of it.” 

“ Making the best of it would be to tell,” said Patricia. 

“Well, let us see what that would do for me,” said Dora, quite 
calmly. “I should, first of all, be turned out of the house; the 
Hamleys would not give me sixpence, perhaps not my clothes ; Sydney 
would be discarded by his father, who is moreover ruined; he would 
have no money, and he knows nothing by way of a profession by 
which to earn a loaf of bread. Now, what could we do?” 

“You would not starve, Dora; you can teach. If I were in your 
place I would do anything rather than live in falsehood.” 

“T cannot teach; I never have taught; I have no connection; 
and pupils do not come for the mere saying you are ready to have 
them.” 

“But other people get on by their own exertions; why not you?” 
said Patricia. 

«But I should hate teaching, for I hate children,” said Dora. 

“Dora, don’t!” cried Patricia, who loved them. 

“Well, dear, I will tell stories and make up a face as girls do, if 
you like that better, and say that I adore the dear little wretches,” 
said Dora coolly. “I thought you liked truth.” 

“SoIdo; but I like the truth to be good and beautiful,” Patricia 
answered, 

“ Ah, you see I am neither moral nor sentimental, Patricia! I 
know nothing of beautiful truth or ugly truth. I know only of an 
inconvenient discovery, and the wisdom of keeping one’s own 
counsel.” 

“ Well, we are different!” sighed Patricia. “I could not act as you 
are acting now to save my life. AndI feel that I am sinning against 
my own conscience to consent to it, even as I do.” 

Dora smiled to herself. She thought the sin against her conscience 
and her consent to evil doing would be greater before this drive was 
over. 

“Your conscience!” she said, flicking her ponies with an off-hand 
air. “I have always noticed that when people want to do anything 
particularly bad, like betrayal or selfishness, they talk of their con- 
science. I don’t pretend to be very truthful or very conscientious, or 
very anything that is grand; but I think I would stand by a friend, 
such as I am and have been from the first to you—ask Mrs. Hamley 
if I am or not !—to the very death. And if I knew of her being in 
such a dreadful scrape as I am, I would not talk of my conscience, or 
doubt whether I ought to betray her or not, but I would help her to 
the very utmost of my power.” 

“You know I would not betray you, Dora, and you know that I 
cannot help you,” said Patricia. 
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“Tam by no means sure of the first, and you can do the last,” 
Dora answered. “ You can help me very much—eyven to-day—if you 
chose.” 

Patricia shrunk back. 

“1? no!” she said. 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed,” laughed Dora, with a certain mockery in 
her manner. “I am not going to ask you to hurt that precious con- 
science of yours! I only want a cheque changed, that is all.” 

“T will do that, of course, Dora. But why cannot you do it your- 
self ?” 

“You inquisitive little puss!” she laughed. “ Well, I will tell you 
why. I have some money in the bank, and I want to draw it out for 
poor Syd. He is so dreadfully hard up, poor boy, and I want to help 
him. You know he is my husband, Patricia, and it is my duty,” with 
a sorrowfully subdued and loyal air. 

“And you do not want the Hamleys to know that you have taken 
it out?” 

** Of course not—not for worlds. I should be ruined indeed if they 
knew. Syd will put it back again some day, and it will never be 
found out if you take the cheque. Of course it would if J did.” 

The mysteries of banking were by no means clear to Patricia ; and 
she accepted Dora’s reasoning. 

“T am sorry you have to give the money,” she said. 

“ But it is my duty, is it not?” said Dora, sweetly. 

Patricia hesitated for a moment. 

“Yes,” she then said; “ it is.” 

Dora gave a great sigh of relief; then she smiled pleasantly. 

“TI must say this, Patricia, you are a most good-natured girl,” she 
said, looking into her face prettily. “Iam going to turn down the 
London road now, and we will pass through Milltown on our way 
home. I will stop at Martin’s; I want some muslin; and you can 
walk into the bank and get the cheque changed. It is for a hundred 
pounds, and you must bring it all in gold.” 

“ Very well,” said Patricia. 

“ And you will be sure, dear, not to tell ?” 

“The Hamleys? Of course not.” 

“Not if they ask you? Suppose they get any suspicion of it, you 
will never betray me ?” 

“Certainly not,” was Patricia’s answer. 

“You swear?” with strange earnestness. 

“ Yes, I swear.” 

“ Join hands on it!” said Dora. : 

And Patricia took the little well-gloved hand in hers and pressed it. 

“You may trust me, dear,” she said. ‘ When I promise, I hope I 
always perform.” 
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After this the conversation turned, and Dora seemed as if she could 
not show enough tenderness and sweetness to her friend. She was 
everything that was most charming—playful, grave, affectionate, 
earnest ; full of the freshest sympathy for Patricia’s troubles with her 
aunt, and eager to point out where and how she could mend her 
position; she spoke respectfully of the Fletchers, with whom there 
had been a break on account of Alice Garth, much to Patricia’s pain ; 
with a matronly appreciation of Lord Merrian ; tenderly of the poor ; 
with wonder and regret at the whole mystery of Alice Garth. There 
was not the slightest fibre in the swansdown nature of her that curled 
the wrong way, and the remainder of the drive was simply what she 
intended it to be, enchantment. She was a Circe in her way; and 
blinded if she did not brutalize her lovers. 

But to do her justice, all the time she felt the deepest hatred for 
Sydney, who was forcing her to this sorry part, and a kind of reve- 
rential pity for the credulous affection of the girl on whose loyalty she 
was trading; while disagreeable gushes of self-accusation forced them- 
selves in between her shallower thoughts like bitter waters welling up 
through surface pools. But self-accusation was not much in her line, 
and as a rule she was more inclined to throw the blame of her own 
wrong-doing on others than accept it for herself. 

At last they reached Milltown, and Dora drew up at Martin’s, 
Collins jumped out to the ponies’ heads. 

“Will you go now, dear?” Dora said to Patricia, putting a folded 
piece of paper into her hand. 

“Yes; what am I to do?” 

“Just hand that across the counter as it is. You need not open it. 
The man will say, ‘How will you have it?’ and you will answer, 
‘Gold.’ Don’t be persuaded into notes. It must be gold.” 

“Very well,” said Patricia, and went off on her errand. 

In due time she returned. She had a small canvas bag in her 
hand, containing a hundred sovereigns, bright and fresh. Never was 
a felony committed with so much ease, so little doubt, so little delay. 
Sydney had reason to be proud of his wife's ability, and Dora of her 
own power. Poor Patricia was the sacrifice on to whom they had 
bound the burden of the sin; a burden she bore so innocently, with 
such simple unconsciousness of its true meaning, such a faithful desire 
only to do what was right and kind and loving. Lut so it ever is in 
this strange life of ours. We are punished more for our virtues than 
our vices; and those of us who succeed best in their generation are for 
the most part those who sin beyond the average, but with more than 
the average craft and cleverness. 

The next month passed like wedding-bells. Everybody was in 
good humour, consequently every one was delightful. Sydney, freed 
from his immediate embarrassments and set afloat for a time, was 
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again dear Dora’s devoted lover, and their relations were of the most 
harmonious kind ; for she too, disillusioned as to the possibility of the 
great prize had things been different, thought Sydney Lowe better 
than no one, and made herself happy in her consciousness of power 
and a secret. 

Lord Merrian came frequently to Abbey Holme; but he let it be 
seen that he came for Patricia, and no one could doubt that he was 
“paying her attention.” Apparently Lord and Lady Dovedale were 
not averse to their son’s choice, for the two girls were as often at the 
Quest as Lord Merrian was at Abbey Holme; and the countess took 
especial notice of Miss Kemball, and sought to train and draw her out 
in every possible direction. She was not the girl she would have 
chosen; but she knew her son, and—knowing him—adopted the 
silken and not the driving rein, taking care never to oppose him when 
she wished to guide. If Patricia Kemball was richly dowered she 
would put up with her unformed habits for a while, trusting to her 
own future power of perfect modelling. So she cultivated Lord 
Merrian’s Joan of Arc assiduously, and by the look of things she was 
pleased at the result of her studies. On her side, though Patricia 
never liked the countess as she liked Miss Fletcher, and never got to 
feel really at home with her, she was too affectionate and responsive 
not to open her heart when so graciously entreated ; and as she sus- 
pected nothing beyond what she saw, and showed that she did not, she 
was at least unconscious, if not always unembarrassed. 

The Hamleys watched this growing affair with intense satisfaction. 
As Lady Merrian, Patricia’s greatest faults would become shining 
virtues, and every defect would be a splendid jewel. Her aunt would 
feel then that she had been bountifully repaid for all her care, her 
endeavours, her annoyances, her headaches; and Mr. Hamley would 
bow down to her as one of the divinities by whom he had been borne 
upward. He was prepared to give her a really magnificent portion ; 
one quite up to the mark set by the earl and countess; and he would 
never grudge the outlay, he said. It would be money well laid out, 
he felt, and he did not care how soon he had to write the cheque. 

So the sunny days of May came in with hope and serenity all 
round; save perhaps to Patricia herself. She did not feel so joyous 
as the rest, and she missed the Fletchers. For them, they looked 
on a little sadly; but they did not discuss the present state of affairs 
even between themselves. All that Henry Fletcher said one day 
when he had seen the three young people together was; ‘‘ I question 
if our Patricia will be perfectly happy in that sphere; and I doubt if 
Lord Merrian is strong or true enough for her !” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE ORDEAL, 


Mr. Hamtry'’s making-up day with the bank came round, and his 
books and cheques were sent up to Abbey Holme as usual. He sat 
in his private study ; not the larger library where Patricia used to go 
for big books and brain-bewilderment, and where he was wont to 
receive his more special visitors when he wished to impress them as a 
man of culture as well as of substance ; but in the smaller “ Growlery,” 
as he used to call it, which the upholsterer and the gilder had made 
as fine and shining asa newly-minted sovereign. He himself, clad in 
his gorgeous Oriental morning gown, clean, perfumed, his hair well 
oiled, his whiskers curled and lustrous, every point of him prosperous 
and every line of him magnificent, was a fit inmate of that gorgeous, 
glittering, florid little room. As he sat in his big arm-chair and 
balanced his counterfoils and his cheques, his payings-in and his 
drawings-out with method and satisfaction, he looked the type of 
vulgar affluence, of sensual, social contentment. There did not seem 
to be a crook in his lot anywhere; not one invading fly to disturb 
the sweetness of his fat and fragrant ointment. 

Cheque by cheque, and voucher by voucher, scrip and warrant, 
dividend and rent, all was exact and all satisfactory; when suddenly 
he gave a surprised snort and jumped with an undignified kind of 
bound in his chair. A cheque which was none of his, but which was 
signed with such a perfect imitation of his handwriting that he could 
scarcely disbelieve its evidence, came out from among the rest, and 
for a moment staggered him. ‘“ Pay self or bearer one hundred 
pounds ;” signed Jabez Hamley, and dated about three weeks ago. 
He might look at it till his eyes ached, he could make no more nor 
less of it than a cheque with his name to it, and a hundred pounds 
written off his balance. It was a forgery, but so neatly done that he 
had to be quite sure of his unvarying exactness not to be forced to 
accept it as his own. 

After examining it all round, balancing his figures again and again, 
hunting through and through his books and papers with no better 
result than at first, he wrote a hurried note to Mr. Wells, the bank 
manager, and sent off a man on horseback to Milltown at hot speed ; 
which note had the effect of bringing up that gentleman, also at hot 
speed, with a scared and troubled face. 

“ Here’s a mystery somewheres, Wells,” said Mr. Hamley, flicking 
the cheque with his forefinger. ‘‘ Here’s a bit of paper that I never 
put pen to—that I’ll swear !” 

“Surely, sir, surely!” said Mr. Wells in a deprecating tone. 

He thought the prosperous brewer a little out in his objection. 


> 
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“T suppose I may be allowed to recognise my own handwriting !” 
said Mr. Hamley haughtily. 

“Certainly, sir; but when a member of your family presents a 
cheque signed—or apparently signed, let us say, for argument’s sake 
—by yourself, and asks for it specially in gold, one is not likely to 
suspect any mistake ; especially with such a signature,” Mr. Wells 
replied ; “1 happened to be in the bank at the time, and I remember 
the circumstance perfectly well.” 

He took up several of the cheques, one after the other, and com- 
pared them with the one which Mr. Hamley disowned. Not the 
cleverest expert could have told the difference between this and those 
acknowledged. The method of filling in was precisely the same, and 
the “ Jabez Hamley” was fac-simile. Like many men of his kind, 
Mr. Hamley had never been able to conquer satisfactorily the mys- 
teries of caligraphy. He spoke pompously, but he wrote meanly ; 
an uneducated, rude sort of hand, both pinched and illegible. His 
signature, however, was his strong point. With infinite pains he had 
elaborated a special cipher which he considered inimitable. The way 
in which the H joined on to the z was to his mind a marvel of inge- 
nuity ; but because it was so ingenious it was also the easiest thing in 
the world to copy. One “ Jabez Hamley ” was just like another “ Jabez 
Hamley ;” and the flourish at the end, with the loops intersected at 
precisely the same point, and the three spots in the middle, was always 
done as exactly as if it had been lithographed. It was a signature 
no more difficult to imitate than so much print, and so far was cha- 
racteristic of the ordinary knave, inasmuch as it imagined itself 
inscrutable and was patent. 

“ Which member of my family ?” asked Mr. Hamley in a tone of 
surprise. ‘“ Oblige me with the name.” 

“One of your young ladies,” said Mr. Wells. “And I do not 
know her name.” 

Mr. Hamley’s florid face grew several shades paler. For a moment 
he did nct answer. Was he on the track of a mystery ? beginning 
with that roll of ten sovereigns, had it gone on to this daring deed of 
iniquity ? 

As Dora was out of the question, was it possible that Patricia 
Kemball, with all her directness and apparent honesty, was in reality 
only a thief? a forger ? and if so, why? and under whose instruc- 
tion? “She was far too big a fool,” he said to himself, “to do this 
thing alone. Who, then, was her confederate? Who egged her on? 
Who backed her up ?” 

Mr. Hamley was not a cruel man, save to his early patrons or fore- 
time tyrants, and he was truly sorry for Patricia, supposing it to be 
she ; for his wife, too; but he was a magistrate as well as a host and 
a husband, and he had his duty to society to perform like a man and 
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a citizen. And he hadalso his duty to performto Dora. He thought 
of all this rapidly. He must have it made quite clear to Mr. Wells 
that the member of his family, the young lady of whom he spoke, 
was not his cousin, Dora Drummond. It was bad enough as it was, 
whoever it might be. Had it been indeed the other? Even to Mr. 
Hamley, prosperous, affluent, well oiled, and trimly brushed, life would 
have lost its savour had Dora Drummond proved a failure. No, he 
must have no suspicion rest on her pure head. It was a sad alterna- 
tive, truly; and he pitied that misguided young person, Patricia, 
profoundly, supposing she was to be convicted ; but justice compelled 
him. 

He rang the bell. 

“ My compliments to the two young ladies, and beg them to step 
this way,” said Mr. Hamley to the servant. 

In a few moments the girls appeared, both looking as was their 
wont, save that Dora was just a little paler than usual. Graceful, 
self-possessed, and yet not in the least assertive, she came in with her 
pretty bending action and sweet amiability of face, followed by 
Patricia, tall and upright, with her large inquiring eyes and child- 
like unconsciousness, looking half-amused and half-amazed as to what 
Mr. Hamley could possibly want with them. 

‘Be seated, young ladies,” said Mr. Hamley, waving his hand 
magisterially. 

The girls, greatly wondering, sat down—at least, Patricia wondered 
and Dora feigned that she did. In reality she knew the whole thing 
by heart, and was aware that Patricia’s ordeal, and in consequence 
her own fate, were both at hand. One glance at the bank manager, 
at the open cheque-book, and the cancelled cheques—at that cheque 
lying uppermost, more than all—told her the name of the mystery, 
and why they had been summoned. But she took her chair peace- 
fully, and sat with meek attention on her face, waiting. 

“ Which young lady ?” said Mr. Hamley, not without a secret hope 
that there had been a mistake, and that the person who presented the 
cheque might be found to have been only a servant in her holiday 
clothes; and, of course, the ruin of only a servant was but a trivial 
affair. 

“That one,” answered Mr. Wells, pointing to Patricia. 

Patricia looked frankly into his face ; Dora by a side glance seeing 
what she did, turned her pretty head also, and looked up like Patricia 
at the manager. 

“You are sure ?” demanded Mr. Hamley; and, in spite of himself, 
his voice trembled. 

He did not like Patricia over-well ; but to find her guilty of forgery 
was rather different from finding her too full of energy, more direct 
than he considered lady-like, and not half as pliant as she should be. 
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“ Ask the young lady herself,” said Mr. Wells. 

“ Did you perform this action, Miss Kemball ?” asked Mr. Hamley. 

He called her by her surname purposely, that Dora’s might be held 
clear. 

“ Perform what ?” asked Patricia. 

At that moment the door opened and Mrs. Hamley came in. She 
had no idea of a conclave in which she had not her place ; and where 
the girls where she felt she had a right to be also. 

“Come, this is too strong! Did you present this cheque to the 
bank on the third ?” said Mr. Hamley. 

“T took a cheque to the bank, certainly; but I forget if it was on 
the third,” said Patricia; “‘and I do not know if it was that one or 
not.” 

“Then you did not do this yourself?” Mr. Hamley demanded. 

“Do what ?—I do not understand,” she answered. 

“T will be explicit. Did you or did you not sign a cheque with 
my name—a cheque for one hundred pounds, made payable to self or 
bearer, signed Jabez Hamley in imitation of my usual signature ?— 
that is, did you, or did you not, commit this forgery ?” 

Patricia started to her feet. 

“Commit a forgery!—No. Are you mad, Mr. Hamley !” she cried, 

“ Are you?” he answered significantly. 

She turned towards her aunt, and holding out one hand cried, 
“Aunt!” Her voice and attitude meant, “Protect me from this 
man’s insults !” 

Mrs. Hamley came forward and laid her hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“The child is incapable of such an action,” she said. 

Patricia threw up her head with its old free gesture and kissed the 
long, lean hand fervently. 

* Thank you aunty,” she said, and looked at Dora. 

Dora was looking down, and keeping silence. 

** So I think, Lady,” said Mr. Hamley, with not ungenerous prompt- 
ness; “ your niece does not possess enough knowledge of business to 
enable her to have played this trick ; but she may be the tool of some 
one else, and I believe she is. I want to get to the bottom of this, 
and to know whose hands she is in. The person who gave her that 
cheque must have known it was a forgery.” 

Slowly the truth began to dawn upon Patricia. 

“ You say that cheque is a forgery ?” she asked, turning her eyes 
tg to the table and speaking to Mr. Hamley without looking at 

im. 

“Tt is so; a forgery,” he answered. 

“And any one but myself would have understood this?” 

“Any one,” said Mr. Hamley, emphatically. ‘I should say that 
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no one well out of the egg-shell but Miss Kemball would not have 
discovered that fact.” 

Again she looked at Dora. Her face had a kind of agony in it, 
but it was firm too. Dora was gazing tenderly at Mrs. Hamley, her 
soft voice murmuring sympathetically, “ Poor dear, how 1 pity you!” 

“But you presented this cheque?” continued Mr. Hamley, after a 
short pause. “So much you acknowledge ?” 

Patricia’s eyes went back from Dora to the table. 

“ Yes, I gave that cheque, or one like it: what I gave I never saw,” 
she said. 

“You got the money for it, however ?” 

“Yes; I got a hundred pounds in gold for it.” She spoke slowly 
and distinctly. 

Mrs. Hamley withdrew her hand. 

“ You say you did not see the cheque?” continued Mr. Hamley in 
the manner of a cross-examination. 

“No; it was folded up when I had it, and I gave it to the man 
folded.” 

“ And you received your hundred pounds in gold ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What has become of that sum of money ?—a considerable sum of 
money for a young lady to lift!” 

“T cannot say.” 

“ Did you make use of it?” 

“No!” she said indignantly. “Do you think it was for myself?” 

“Then who had it ? who benefited by it?” 

“T will not tell you, Mr. Hamley,” she answered. 

Dora wiped her short upper lip daintily with her embroidered 
handkerchief, and drew a little sobbing kind of breath. 

“Did you hand over the money to the person who gave you the 
cheque ?” 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“ And you had no idea of its being a forgery?” asked Mr. Wells. 

“A forgery!—I? No, indeed; quite the contrary,” said Patricia, 
with energy. ‘It was given me by a person who said the money 
was their own ;” with intentional bad grammar: her own would have 
betrayed Dora, his would have been a falsehood. 

“But how came you to be asked to do such a thing? Good 
heavens ! who could have asked you?” cried Mrs. Hamley. 

“That I shall not tell,” answered the girl. “I promised to keep 
the secret, and I shall not break my word.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Hamley with unpleasant but yet kindly pom- 
posity, “if I could convince you, my dear young lady, of the injury 
this piece of paper has done me, you would consider it your duty to 
deliver up to me the name of the delinquent.” 
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“T am very sorry, Mr. Hamley,” Patricia said, not in any manner 
defiantly, humbly indeed and sorrowfully, yet quite steadily ; “ but I 
promised that I would not.” 

“ And, if failing your confession which I have the right to demand, 
{ assume that you are cleverer than your words—that you have con- 
cocted this story to account for the forgery—and that you yourself 
have forged my name, trusting to my respect for my wife, your aunt, 
not to prosecute you—what then?” asked the master of Abbey 
Holme loftily. 

“T shall have to bear the burden,” said Patricia in a low voice. 
“T did not know that I was doing wrong or being mixed up in any- 
thing disgraceful. Still, as I promised, I must keep my word what- 
ever happens to me.” 

“Tt all seems to me like a dream!” said Mrs. Hamley. “A forged 
eheque presented by Patricia, and she owning to it, with some wild 
story of its having been given to her by some one, and she promising 
not to tell. It is like a nightmare!” The poor lady put ber hand 
to her forehead. ‘‘ Can you understand it, Dora?” 

“No, dear,” said Dora softly. 

“ You cannot guess at anything to help us?” 

There was a tone of anguish in the thin voice that was infinitely 
tragical. 

“No, dear,” again answered Dora. 

“ Let us refer back and see what you were engaged in that day,” 
said Mr. Hamley, turning over the pages of a diary. ‘“‘ Where were 
you Miss Kemball, may I ask, on the third of last month?” 

“ Driving with Dora,” answered Patricia. 

All eyes turned on Dora, who met the glances innocently ; then 
turned her face towards Patricia, as if listening like the rest to a 
tory she did not understand. 

“ Driving with Dora,’ repeated Mr. Hamley. “Good, to commence 
with. Driving with Dora! where ?” 

“To Green Lanes first, and then to Milltown,” answered Patricia. 

“And at Milltown what may have occurred, pray ? ” 

“T left Dora at Martin’s, and went on to the Bank for the money,” 
‘said Patricia quite steadily. 

“Dora! do help in this horrible mystery!” said Mrs. Hamley 
angrily. 

Dora raised her eyes and looked at Patricia. 

“T cannot,” she said. “All I know is that Patricia left me at 
Martin’s, and went up the street by herself. When I asked her 

where she had been, she said to the Bank to change a cheque. Of 
course I made no further inquiries. I could have no kind of idea 
that anything was wrong in the affair, and to say the truth I never 
gave it another thought till this moment.” 
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During this speech Patricia stood like a statue. 

She neither moved nor spoke, neither looked nor sighed. She 
might have been struck to stone for the absolute rigidity of her face 
and bearing. The whole thing suddenly became clear to her, and 
she understood for the first time the real nature of the girl she 
had loved and pitied and put before her as a model to be imitated—if 
at such a humble distance, yet always loyally. 

“But you said you did not know anything about it,” said Mrs. 
Hamley irritably to Dora. 

“Nor do I, dear. I know no more than I have said,” she answered 
deprecatingly. 

“You should have told us that Patricia went to the Bank,” said 
Mrs. Hamley. “A girl of her age and ignorance should not be 
suffered to do such things unknown.” 

“ Perhaps I ought—I know I ought,” said Dora coming close to 
Mrs. Hamley and speaking with caressing humility ; “ but I thought 
nothing of the fact at the time, and never once remembered it since. 
Believe me, dear, the whole thing is as dark to me as to you. I knew 
and suspected nothing !” 

As Dora came nearer to Mrs. Hamley, Patricia drew away. She 
felt it as an infinite dishonour to seem to canvass for her aunt’s good 
favour while Dora, that false friend, was by her side. She was not 
willing to put herself in any kind of competition with her; rather, 
with the passionate self-immolation of the young, she felt, let them 
suspect her of a crime and praise Dora for her truth and goodness ; 
the consciousness of her innocence was enough for her, let what would 
else afflict her ! 

“ Well! I do not see that I can do more in this affair,” then said 
Mr. Hamley turning to Mr. Wells. “ You will please to forget this 
household scene, this little domestic drama as I call it; and observe, 
Wells !—I accept the cheque. There is a mystery about it; but hang 
me if I can find it out! and I am not a-going to prosecute Mrs. 
Hamley’s niece to get hold of it. Keep a close tongue in your head 
of what you have seen if you please; and now, good morning.” 

So Mr. Wells bowed himself out, and went from the presence of 
the great man burdened with a secret of bigger dimensions than he 
had ever had before. 

And when he had gone Patricia’s worst time began. 

Mrs. Hamley, whose family pride and natural sense of womanly 
justice were no longer called into action by the presence of a stranger, 
took her in hand, and dealt with her as severely as she had hitherto 
been lenient. She seemed to forget that she had just now claimed for 
her innocence against her husband, and turning round on her, told 
her that she had disgraced herself, her father’s name, and her uncle’s 
memory ; in any circumstance, and put it as mildly as she would, she 
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was still a disgrace to the family and a shame to herself. It was her 
duty to tell. If she had not really done this thing herself, and had 
been, as she pretended, the dupe of some one else older and more 
designing, it was still her duty to tell. In keeping it secret she was 
making herself a party to the fraud, and was in point of fact as 
bad as the person, whoever it might be, who initiated the crime. 

Mr. Hamley followed on his wife’s track by talking largely of his 
“ward's ”—if she would allow him to give her this appellation—at all 
events his “guest's” duty to the state as a citizen ; of the obedience 
due by all citizens to the law whereof he was an unworthy dispenser ; 
and of the consideration due to himself personally, as her host and the 
husband of her aunt. 

To all of which Patricia listened respectfully enough; her dilated 
eyes filling now and then with tears which never overflowed the lids, 
wondering when her lecture was to be over; wondering at Dora’s 
infamy and shame in suffering her to bear all this without coming 
forward to defend and exonerate her; but, while her intelligence was 
broad enough to take it all in from their point of view, and to see her- 
self as they must see her, clinging to her own higher sense of truth 
and loyalty, and preferring to bear all rather than betray her trust. 
Since Dora had spoken as she had done, disclaiming while seeming to 
explain so far as she could the mystery she herself had created, Patricia 
had not once looked at her, nor had Dora looked at her; so far the 
latter knew the grace of shame; and she gave but one unvarying 
answer to all their threats, their entreaties to tell—‘‘I cannot,” or “I 
must not.” 

Then said Aunt Hamley in a rage, 

“T tell you what it is, Patricia—you did it yourself. It is absurd 
to think that a girl of your age could have been made such a mere 
catspaw as you pretend. You knew what you were about, well enough. 
You forged your uncle’s name, or you knew that your accomplice had 
done so. You stole that ten pounds of mine in the beginning; and 
now you have gone on in your wickedness till you have done this awful 
thing.” 

“Aunt, don’t! don’t!” cried Patricia covering her face, Then 
holding out her hands beseechingly, “Say you don’t believe this, 
aunt! Say it, aunt—dear aunt !—for my uncle’s sake, for my father’s 
sake !” 

“Confess, Patricia! If you are in earnest, confess!” said Aunt 
Hamley’s harsh metallic voice. 

“T cannot! I must not, aunt! Oh, believe in me! indeed I am 
innocent! Dora! tell them I am innocent!” 

“ How can I tell them that?” said Dora with sincere regret—yes, 
her regret was sincere enough; but she spoke with meaning all the 
same, to recal Patricia to herself and the remembrance of her promise. 
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“T believe that you are innocent; in my own mind I feel sure; but 
how can I tell them positively ?” 

“ Oh, it is hard!” murmured Patricia, as with a heavy sob she turned 
away to the window, where she stood looking vacantly at the sunshine 
lying on the grass and budding trees, thinking how green everything 
looked, and what a lovely day it was out of doors, and oh! if she could 
only escape into the freedom and peace of nature once more! 

They left her to her own meditations for a moment, and then Mr. 
Hamley went up to her and took her by the hands in a friendly way 
enough, 

“ Better-minded, young lady ? will you inform us now, and confess 
all you know about it?” he said. 

She looked into his face pathetically. 

“T must not!” she sobbed, and hid her face on his shoulder. 

“Dear! dear!” said Mr. Hamley, whom the action conciliated, 
patting her head. “TI would give that hundred pounds twice over that 
this had never happened! Poor young lady! How came you to be 
such a fool, my dear? Iam sorry for you, by George I am! but you 
are too big a fool to live; you positively are!” 

And then he put her away. He did not like to pet her before his 
wife, and when she had been such a wicked girl too; nor to let Dora 
feel, as he phrased it, “‘as if her nose was put out of joint.” So he 
lifted up the miserable face and dropped the poor nervous hands; but 
he sighed and was very sorry, and somewhat ashamed. 

“Go to your room, Patricia,” then said Mrs. Hamley severely. “ Let 
me never see your face again till you have confessed, either that you 
have committed this sin yourself, or who is your accomplice. Go, I 
say. Dora, leave her alone; she is not fit for you to touch.” 

For Dora, weeping real tears, frightened and remorseful, but not 
brave enough to own to the truth, had made as if she would have gone 
nearer to her, caressingly. 

Patricia shrank from her visibly. 

“Yes, leave me alone,” she said in an altered voice. 

Her aunt and Mr. Hamley took the change of manner and accent 
to mean so far a confession of guilt in that she felt the stainless purity 
of Dora as her punishment; and it thrilled the poor lady like an 
electric shock. But Dora, flushing to her temples, drew back—her 
eyes bent on the ground. She made a beautiful picture at the moment 
of innocence blushing yet pitiful for guilt; while Patricia was that 
guilt, conscious of its own enormity and respecting innocence. So it 
seemed to the two looking on; and not an angel from heaven could 
just then have shown them the reverse of the shield. 

“Good-bye, aunt; you have misjudged me. I am innocent of all 
knowledge, all offence in this,” said Patricia, preparing to leave the 
room. 
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“Leave me silently,” said Aunt Hamley, rising and waving her 
away. “Do not dare to come into my-presence again till you are 
_invited; and consider yourself regarded as a thief—do you hear the 
word ?—as a thief, Patricia, till you have confessed and made restitu- 
tion.” 
* Without another word Patricia went; and when she had gone 
Mrs. Hamley’s courage of anger gave way, and she fell fainting into 
a chair. 
_ ©That cursed girl! she wili be the death of her aunt!” said Mr. 
Hamley savagely. 

Providence might take the old lady in an orderly manner as soon as 
it’ liked, but he did not want her to die in a sudden muddled-up way 
like this. When she went he hoped to have all things done respectably 
and with befitting state—a doctor in daily attendance and a physician 
for special consultation ; a nurse sent from the best training-school in 
London, and daily inquiries at the house by all the neighbourhood ; 
Mrs. Hamley’s health the talk of the place, the topic of the hour. To 
go off in a fit of rage because her niece had forged his name to a cheque 
was by no means the kind of exit he had at heart for his aged lady- 
wife; wherefore he said again “ That cursed girl!” and Dora was too 
much seared to put in a word of conciliation. Then he looked at Dora 
and almost whispered, his voice was so soft : “Oh, you best and dearest! 
what should we do without you!” 

“Dear thing!” was Dora’s oft-repeated formula as she leant over 
Mrs. Hamley crying. 

“Don’t cry, Dora,” said Mr. Hamley; but he himself was moved. 
He had felt deeply the whole affair, and hated the part he felt com- 

' pelled to play; but he was curiously torn between anger and pity, 
and scarcely seemed to know his own mind somehow. “She is not 
worth one of those pretty tears of yours; you are too good to pity her, 
and yet—heaven forgive me for my weakness!—I am sorry for her 
too,” he continued, turning away his head. “She is a fine young 
woman, if a trifle rough; and I cannot think how she came to do such 
a dirty trick, or who could have put her up to it.” 

“Tt is all a mystery, and we might as well give it up—it will never 
be found out,” lisped Dora sobbing, as Bignold came hurrying in to 
attend her fainting mistress. 





